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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following pages are devoted to an ex- 
amination of the Architectural ‘remains of 
Eltham Palace.. The Memoranda which have 
supplied the bulk of these descriptions were 
chiefly collected in 1810. At that time the 
condition and accompaniments of the ruins 
were more interesting and various than they can 
ever again appear. The ground within the 
inclosure, remained as it was left after the re- 
moval or. dilapidation of the ancient buildings. 
The moat, which till lately was rugged and 
uncultivated, and its banks picturesquely diver- 
sified with trees and shrubs, now appears with 
all the neatness and gaiety of a modern flower- 
garden, to suit the character ofa Villa standing 
where, at the period before named, were the 
remnants of an ancient gateway joined to the 

walls of an humble cottage. 

_ , These and other alterations, have lessened the 
‘number and beauty of the prospects afforded 

by the scattered ruins of the Palace, and must — 

surely be regretted by those wha remember 

Eltham twenty years ago. But the depredations 

are not limited to the outward appendages : 

the hall itself has been injured in almost every 
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accessible part, and many of its ornaments en- 
tirely destroyed. 

In what proportion the castellated and civil 
styles were combined in the Architecture of 
this Palace, cannot now be known, but that it 
was 2 fortified house there can be no doubt; 
and that Edward the Fourth obliterated much 
of this character, from this his favourite Palace, 
there is good authority to believe. He, how- 
ever, retained the moat, and the gateway with 
the embattled curtain wall, which were deemed 
sufficient securities against sudden intrusion. 

Their former boldness and strength are indi- 
cated by their ruins; and the expence which 
was bestowed on the edifices within, is testified 
by the magnificence of the now isolated hall. 

The description of the remains of this noble 
Palace may be fairly preceded by some general 
observations on ancient Domestic architecture, 
which was conformable to a system wherein 
yrandeur and convenience were happily com- 
bined, and without a knowledge of which, it 
would be impossible to trace in the present dis- 
jointed state of the walls and foundations of 
Eltham Palace, the original harmony of its plan 
and arrangement. 

Since the revival of taste for ancient English 
architecture, the Ecclesiastical examples have 
been the favourite subjects of study and investi- 
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gation. It is. unnecessary to inquire into the 
cause of the neglect with which the Domestic. 
buildings of the same antiquity have been 
treated; I shall rather endeavour to prove that. 
it is unmerited, and to show that there yet re- 
mains a sufficient variety of specimens to cast a 
useful, if not a very distinct, gleam of light on 
the grandeur and progressive improvement of 
the architecture; as well as to enable us to judge 
in some measure of the degree of comfort’ af- 
forded by ancient habitations, and in what 
points we have improved on the domestic accom- 
modation of our ancestors. 

It does not appear that the ancients had one 


, style for their Churches, and another for. their 


houses. The characteristic distinction was, pro- 
duced by the exercise of sound judgment rather 
than any peculiar skill, and resulted from the 
excellent adaptation of the constituent parts. to 
the various purposes for which they were re- 
quired, all the gradations of dignity being as 
duly marked in the external appearance, as con- 
venience was consulted in internal arrangement. 

This precept of due subordination between 3 
church and a mansion, and between the princi- 
pal and inferior members of an edifice of the 
latter kind, was laid down by the early archi- 
tects, and followed by their successors during 
along period; nor can these different degrees 
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of elegance in the design of the same structure, 
be too strongly held up to view in this age of 
expensive building. It is a difference which our 
contemporary architects in their love of orna- 
ment entirely overlook, or utterly disregard ; 
though surely a rule established on just princi- 
ples, and sanctioned by . antiquity, should not 
be neglected when it is our professed wish and 
endeavour to revive the spirit, with the style, of 
ancient English architecture. 

Thoroughly imbued as we are with zeal for 
imitation, however we may fail in practice, and 
with a regard for the pure antique, however we 
may witness the destruction of its choicest 
models, it is still doubtful whether we shall ever 
submit to a sacrifice of those luxuries which a 
tefinement of education and manners, and 2 
more general diffusion of knowledge, has ex- 
tended, and retreat to the age of simplicity, or 
rudely displayed magnificence. 

This retrograde step is neither probable, nor 
perhaps desirable ; but yet it must be evident 
that, unless such a course as this be followed, 
we cannot expect to witness a revival of the 
ancient style of domestic architecture, unalloyed 
by those changes and innovations which are re- 
quisite to accomplish any kind of union between 
the taste of these, and that of former times. 

It is almost superfluous to observe that we 
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possess but few ancient buildings, whether do- 
mestic or. ecclesiastical, which retain altogether 


. unaltered their primitive character. Churches, 


castles, and manor-houses, were either wholly 
or in part taken down, for the purpose of being 
renewed on a superior scale of extent and 
beauty. These in their turn submitted to 
further alterations or enlargements, and so on 
till the fabric of shreds became more curious 
than elegant, or till the ancient styles lost their 
charms, and, under the prevailing influence of a 
new fashion, the process of total demolition and 
re-edification was again repeated. 

Erections intended for defence became the . 
abodes of fashion ; gloomy rooms were changed 
into gay apartments; the appearance of resist- 
ance was followed by the show of equipage and 
idle security. Draw-bridges were swept away, 
moats changed into hanging gardens, or length- 
ened rows of terraces ; the narrow deep reced- 
ing archway and its portcullis were screened 
beneath a stately porch, or wholly removed ; 
suspicious security retired, and the gloomy 
grandeur of a baronial castle, or an embattled 
manor-house, was softened into the elegance of 
a peaceful mansion, with unbarred casements, a 
spacious lawn, and all the pleasing evidences of 
refinement and comfort. 

- All that can be done to transform ancient 
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castles into convenient modern houses, without 
excessive violation of their original character, 
has been effected at Berkeley and Powys; yet 
no man who, to suit the whim: of a patron, 
should plan a castle in these days, would copy 
those buildings as models. Their original indi- 
cations of strength and purposed resistance, 
though not entirely concealed, have been art- 
fully abated.. The disproportion of their extent 
to their external stateliness, may clash with our 
notions of internal accommodation, and betray 
the truth that security rather than convenience, 
where both could not be united, was the object 
pursued by their original builders. . | 
; But the reverse of purpose in the subsequent 
alterationsis still more palpable ; and, though no 
one would for a:-moment confound these noble 
structures with the multitude of houses which 
are designated as priories, abbeys, or castles, 
without possessing a single feature to justify the 
application of such names, they would be as lit- 
tle likely to be selected by any architect of taste 
or judgment, as authentic models of an ancient 
castle in the proper acceptation of the term. 

In. the plan and construction of Cotehele 
house, we have a remarkable instance of the 
suspicion and love of security manifested by 


its owners, to the exclusion of outward beauty,, 


and in some respects, to the contraction of ac- 
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commodation: and convenience. This house 
had no defence beyond what the substance of 
its walls afforded, and this was probably sufii- 
cient. In no particular does the situation of 
Cotehele present any advantage to recommend 
the choice; the ground rises with a gentle 
ascent from the Tamer, about a quarter of a 
mile from whose bank, on the west side, and 
fifteen miles from Plymouth, it is situated. 

The gloomy character of the south front, 
which contains the principal gateway, does not, 
however, belong to the opposite front, where 
alone we observe that provision for comfort, 
namely, spacious and lofty .windows, withaut 
‘which, a house, however venerable for its anti- 
quity, or curious for its architecture, is no fit 
habitation for social man. But on this side is a 
feature which we no more expect to meet in the 
domestic buildings of the west of England,* than 
we should anticipate its absence in the border 
houses of the north; I mean a tower, high 


* Perhaps it may be admitted that towers which charac- 
terised the buildings of remote antiquity, and which pos- 
sessed the means of resistance, often formed the bold and 
appropriate ornaments of mansions built in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, East Barsham, Melbury in Dorsetshire, Hen- 
grave (since altered), and Compton Winyate, favour this 
opinion. The very ancient mansion at Stanton St. Quintin 
in Wiltshire, and the Deanery in Salisbury, were originally 
fortified, and presented towers of considerable strength. 
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above every other building of the group, strong 
and bulky im proportion, and placed at one ex- 
treme angle, as a commanding post, and the 
last refuge of the inmates. 

Such is the general external character of 

Cotehele house ; but neither the massive sim- 
plicity of the south, nor the castellated appear- 
ance of the north side, were capable of more 
serious resistance than might be required by a 
sudden attack from marauders, to whom time 
and means were wanting for a regular assault. 
_An additional interest is felt on the examination 
of this mansion, since its venerable aspect has 
‘not in any considerable instance, been impaired 
by modern vagaries. The chapel is distin- 
guished by a handsome turret; and the hall on 
the west side of the quadrangle, has a lofty roof 
arched in wood, and is enriched with ancient 
and curiously carved furniture, while the-walls 
are covered with armour and warlike weapons. 
The tower over the south gateway, is embattled 
and flanked by buildings, and the entrance is 
by a doorway within a large recessed arch, only 
just wide enough for passengers on foot. The 
greater part of the architecture is probably not 
older than the fifteenth century, and, its style 
throughout, is rudely bold.* . 

_* This interesting mansion is now the property of the Earl 
of Mount Edgecumbe, who preserves it with the care it so 
well deserves. 
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The plan.of our ancient manor houses varied 
from the quadrangle to the oblong, and the 
Roman H. Of the latter are Tickenham, King- 
ston Seymour, and Rushton; of the former 
Eltham Palace, Haddon Hall, Wingfield Manor- 
house, St. Donats, Hengrave, and Compton 
Winyate ; and of the intermediate character, 
Thorpland Hall and Evercreach Hall. Other 
plans were sometimes adopted, but the relative 
position of the rooms was nearly alike in all. 

Quadrangular houses were built on two 
plans; that is, their principal courts (for they 
had frequently more than one quadrangle ) 
were cloistered, or otherwise. Nor was it in 
this respect only that such houses resembled 
monasteries. The refectory, or great hall, was 
as prominent a part of one as of the other; 
and to this were attached offices, whose situation 
elsewhere would have proved both injudicious 
and inconvenient. At the same time, both were 
houses or habitations, and the plan which expe- 
rience approved as the most commodious, could 
not be safely departed from, excepting in particu- 
lars where the variation was essentially required 
by the different purposes to which they were 
destined. 

But without pursuing a comparison which 
might be extended to several external appen- 
dages, I observe that in quadrangular piles of 
more than one court, the hall sometimes stood 
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in the outer court, as at Mayfield, and some- 
times in the inner, as at Hengrave, and Comp- 
ton Winyate; but in both instances was placed 
on the side immediately facing the entrance 
gateway. This was generally its position in 
houses built on the plan of the H; but one of 
the wings, as at Rushton, was occasionally 
chosen. In less stately mansions of the same 
kind, as at Eastbury, and also in houses of the 
size and description of Evercreach, the hall 
appears immediately in front.. It is the com- 
mon porch of the mansion, and though enclesed 
by 4 court-yard—an appendage rarely omitted 
in houses of the. most inconsiderable quality— 
the noble gateway or outward porch, which by 
its superior magnificence in the larger buildings, 
is well calculated to impress the stranger with 
' the grandeur of the pile he as yet sees but im- 
perfectly, is here of course an excluded feature. 
. The larger manor houses were frequently en-+ 
compassed by broad moats, and approached by 
bridges, occasionally having a handsome gate- 
way. The spacious court in front of the house 
was designed for recreation, which, in ancient 
times, was sought in. horsemanship and violent 
exercises ;- and afterwards, in the more refined 
and gentle pleasures of flower-gardens, shady 
walks, and recluse arbours, whose variety was 
‘improved by pavilions, statues, and fountains. . 
.. Lhe hall was the centre or heart of the house ; 
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it parted the offices and state rooms, the staircase 
and entrances to.which it generally commanded. 
At its porch, his friends and equals were wel- 
comed by the master to partake of his prepared 
hospitality. Within its ample space were.con- 
ducted the banquets of his assembled retainers; 
sometimes cheered by the presidence of the 
host himseif at the high table, and on other 
and common occasions by his presence in the 
gallery ; while coats of armour and chain mail, 
targets, arrows, shields, spears, and other. in- 
struments of war and sport, with their com- 
mon accompaniments, the branching antlers of 
the deer, formed the appropriate garniture of 
the walls. | 
Raby Castle is an exception to the common 
rule of placing the hall on the ground-floor. In 
this instance, and the exception refers to one of 
the most stately castellated mansions in Eng+ 
land, the chief apartment is elevated on a base- 
ment story, which, in fact, answers the pure 
poses of a hall, and with its pillars and stair- 
case, the supporters and conductor to the room 
above, assumes a striking novelty of character. : 
Another instance of. the same kind, is to be 
seen in the Priors house at Wenlock. The 
beautiful hall of this mansion is on the upper 
floor, immediately over the kitchen and other 


_Office-rooms, which, throughout the building, 


are either below, or intermixed on the same 
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floor with all the principal apartments ; am ar- 
rangement by no means to be selected for imi- 
tation, though in the residence of an individual 
of fixed and regular habits, of few wants,.and 
lable to no caprice of fashion, it supplied every 
necessary accommodation. 

At Raby, the halk contributes nothing to the 
external grandeur of the buildings, compar- 
able with what we observe at Hampton Court, 
Penshurst, and Eltham. It occupies the entire 
side of a quadrangle, but is undistinguished 
either by a porch, a lofty roof, or a loover. At 
Wenlock, the hall makes still less of an external 
appearance. Here it is evident that a certain 
quantity of accommodation was required within 
a given space; this, not grandeur of appear- 
ance, was the object aimed at; consequently an 
oblong building of moderate extent, compre- 
hended all the conveniences which, in other 
houses, were spread over the four sides of a 
court. | 

A few paces from the hall led to the with- 
drawing-room. Still higher up was a suit of 
noble apartments, sometimes including the great 
gallery, which, however, was not unfrequently 
on the uppermost floor. This apartment does 
not properly belong to houses of remote anti- 
quity, but was introduced, or at least attained im- 
portance, with the Elizabethan style of domestic 
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architecture.. It usually embraced the utmost 
jength of the house; was the common dininig-room 
of the family ; and, indeed, occasionally served 
the purposes of all the other state rooms, uniting 
with the elegance of the withdrawing-room, the 
noble: accommodation of the refectory, the 
space requisite for an ambulatory, occasionally 
the stores of a library,* and conveniences for mu- 
sic, and every species of festive entertainment. 
When once introduced, there were ‘very few 
houses pretending to magnificence, which did 
mot admit this addition to the ancient hall, 
whose services it in a great measure supplied, 
without abridging its external importance. 
The long passages in many ancient mansions 
are, in fact, galleries, like those- around the 
courts of our ancient hostels, which in private 
houses the obvious inconveniences of their ori-- 
ginal exposure speedily caused to be inclosed, 
but which, where the occupancy was transient, 
and some sacrifice of comfort a matter of course, 
were little thought of as evils, and suffered to 
remain among the numberless distinctions be- 
tween home and an inn. Nor is.there any rea- 
son to doubt that this was the origin of the 
gallery chamber, which formed so conspicuous 
a feature among the apartments of Elizabethan 


* The noble gallery at Blickling, the seat of Lady Suffield, 
is enriched with a library. 
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houses, and, from a mere passage of communica: 
tion, became at last, as we have seen, the most 
considerable apartment for its extent, its sump- 
_ tuousness, and its destination. 

The ancients were as indifferent about a 
handsome staircase, as the moderns are studious 
to render it the chief feature of their houses. 
Double rows of rooms seldom if ever formed 
part of their plans, and as it was the introduction 
of a contrary fashion, which gave the staircase 
its breadth and importance, that appendage, so 
graceful when well contrived, scarce ever either 
needed or attained any amplitude of dimension. 
After this admission, I shall hardly be allowed 
to claim any merit for the architects who, in 
this respect at least, gave no unnecessary space; 
or superfluous ornament, to mere passages ; who 
considered the staircase as subordinate to the 
apartments with which it communicated ; as a 
place not of rest but transit ; and who, if they 
made no improvement in this important feature 
of domestic architecture, at least escaped the 
imputation which too commonly attached to 
the taste of a later age, that of sacrificing for its 
sake the best portion of the house, and making, 
as it were, a spacious porch the entrance ta 
rooms of inferior dimensions. : 

There remain but few staircases of very high 
antiquity, which are not cylindrical. A Nor- 
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man external staircase of great beauty and sin- 
gularity, appears among the ruins adjacent to 
Canterbury cathedral. The priory-house at Wen- 
lock, has a gallery faced. by an open wrought 
stone -screen,. attached to its inferior front, ag 
the means of communication between the rooms. 
But this contrivance would not enable the 
prior to reach his bed-room, which is within the 
gable of the roof, immediately over the. with- 
drawing-room, at the south end of the house. 
He ascended by very strong but rudely formed 
steps, and_guarded against sudden intrusion in 
his retreat, by having the first step from the 
floor so high that it could not.be trodden upon 
without considerable difficulty. For his own © 
accommodation, a moveable step must have 
been provided, which, when he arrived at the 
summit, he might draw after him, or entrust to 
the keeping of an attendant below. 

A similar contrivance..is observable at the 
foot of the stone staircase leading from the 
noble banqueting-room. in the tower gateway of 
Magdalen College in..Oxford to the sleeping 
apartments over. The first step is three feet 
from the floor, and it is as evident in this, as in 
the foregoing example, that a temporary block 
was necessary to make the staircase accessible. 

The means of communication between the 
upper and lower floor of the fisherman’s hut at 
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.. Mere, near Glastonbury, is by aflight of-steps on 
the autside, towards the: south. This curiots, 
and very. ancient little building, stands alone on 

. apondgy ground, which has been floated for fish- 

, ponds, and has undergone none of. those altera- 

tions which have lessened, and: otherwise -so 

. much injured,.the elegant mansion to which it 

belonged. It has three rooms .bélow, -and -a 

large and a small one above, . with a roof arehed 

in timber. moa 4 

-The priest's house, joined to the west end-ef 

_Flaundon Church, in Hertfordshire, has-- an 

_ equally rude and ineonyenient: means: of ascegt 

to the upper floor; and the ancient Chequers 

' Inn at.Canterbury, had galleries once extend- 
ing round its.court .with compartments, and 

-handsome tracery, very few specimens of which 

shave been spared in the conversion af this cele- 

brated pile from the temporary habitation -of 

. pilgrims and travellers, to the: fixed nesidience 

. of paupers and low mechanics.* .. . » 

.. Another important feature in domestic. anchi- 
tecture remains to be noticed:: AT -mean that 


* The Cross Inn in Oxford retaing its ancient - charac- 
ter; and in London, several of the principal inns have not 
yet been deprived of their peculiar’ features, which form 
little of external beauty : the spacious gateway opens on an 
entire quadrangle with tiers of chambers, screened by palle- 
ries of timber and plaster. : 
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very ancient and comfortable appendage, the 
fire-place. If we were to judge from those 
. stately halls which have been warmed by other 
means, ‘and which seem to have wanted only 
this addition to render them as convenient as 
luxury could have demanded, we might be in- 
duced to conclude that the invention had for a 
time been lost.: Neglected it certainly was; but 
to this neglect we owe the introduction of the 
loover, a turret with open work, calculated. to 
convey away the smoke from a charcoal fire on 
a hearth in the middle of the room; and which 
proved a feature of no ordinary beauty to the 
external fabric. 

The common rule of placing fre-places t be- 
tween the windows, was systematically departed | 
. from in the reign of Elizabeth, and the change 
has been followed ever since as an arrangement, 
calculated to promote the comfort and elegance 
of the apartments. Their shafts, however, ceased 
to be so ornamental to the exterior as was the 
former contrivance ; and I cannot avoid observ- 
ing, that that great master, Sir John Vanbrugh, 
who, beyond any other architect of the Italian 
school, followed the ancients in composing 
their buildings with a view to effect, contrived 
generally to place the chimneys of his houses 
on the external walls. 

The ancients had two ways of arranging their 
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ghimpeys onthe exterior; .one, by.attaching 
them: like: towers to. the walle,.as.at Blithfield, 
Hengrave, and Costessey ;, the other by. resting 


them. on the parapet, as:at Thornbury. Itis 


difficult.to say which was the most aarcient.;. the 
first, though :not most frequently practised, was. 
the most ornamental ; at Blithfield, indeed, the 
building: is indebted to these sppenisgee for 
the pleasing variety of its outline... . 
... The chimneys of some mansions, ‘exhibit, a 
greater quantity and diversity of ornament than 
ahy other members, of the design.,.. ‘This, is;the 
ease at. Thorpland, Hall, in. Norfolk, and,,at 
Cheynes in Buckinghamshire ; but perhaps ne 
othier.ancient edifice:furnishes. so elegant a. vari: 
ety of clustered chimneys as Thornbury Castle, ¢ 
their ornaments are: more numerous.and deliF 
cate than those of any other part of the exte- 
rion ;. and. these instances are sufficient.to. prave 
how. much more Jabour, expence, and iugemiity: 
were bestowed. on the design and construction 
of these useful features of: domestic architec: 
ture in the sixteenth century, than at any Bre 
ceding or.subsequent period. _ 
I may remark .in general. on the alterations. 
which took. place in domestic architecture 
during the sixteenth century,that.the rooms 
. were less numerous and more spacious than for- 
merly; perhaps. also that they. were sometimes 
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Siete: Loniehientty, ws’ well’ as more -repiitarl> 


Bisposed; Hut here we must: pause :' for if they 
‘gan: Gaim ‘superiority in‘ poiat of! aeéonimoda- 
tion, they ‘fall infinitely short- of the magni 
‘cence of those which precedéd, . A seripulous 
formality distinguishes the one; theiother was 
planned with that picturesque irregularity which 
without any ‘untiecessary sacrifice of. internal 
comfort (though we should admit that it was fot | 
sedulously courted as afterwards), | is SO favour 
Able to external beauty. _ Ho ot 
+ "Phe union of the Elizabethan, with: ‘the more 
kncient style of domestic architecture, atid thei? 
respective: characters, and’ ¢laiims td. cur ap 
proval, may be tematked with considerable extict? 
ness, in the quadrangle of the ancient seat of thd 
Longs, at: Great Wraxhall, in Wiltshire. The 
square shaped and stiff mullioned windows; were 


" gometimes improved into & bow, as at’ Bramshilf! 


Burleigh, and: Montacitte, after-the‘incompara! 
ble model at Hengrave; but they admitted of 
no’ other pleasing variety. ‘If beauty -may ir 


. this’ instance -bé estimated by number; as it is 


often, though falsely, by dimension, the crowds 

of windows in the Elizabethan -houses, must 

gain as much applause as the crowds of orna- 

ments which chiefly distinguish the French 

ecclesiastical architecture. Hardwick Hall -is 

little else than a fabric of glass; Longleat has 
c 2 
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a profsicn of ivindows ; und Rashtam aly dne 
éf the finest mansionsaf: that! age, Kiigiend» 
though: the’ hall -itéself:- 39: rfiall: half. as century: 
oiler as similarly: illuotnwed.:. 2entn gta shou 

“Ties aneiéat Border: ‘Honded i ia themoth:of 
Rygland, ara ‘structures: of! pedukar-doterkata 
they sometimes consisted of single: tawers, abd 
with all the means of defence, often: pdsgegaed 
the conyéniences of moderate mansions«:; Nao 
worth Custle-remains perhaps: the laigest said 
mbst perfect of: (all thes: hdubean:! sit Wags 
tower at its: 'Wostebs and. anatheer af. its Kaatena 
butrensity, the forint being the most masey bnd. 
rommanding, end agreeing: with :the fiom geatt 
dally adopted : in’ these mansions: thati.ss,:the 
‘pargpet overhangs the ‘walls, and. ban four tare 

sets at the augtes, strongly embatéled. | -.3 0.1 

:. Actower is am indispensable feature. of e-bort- 
der house; but Naworth. was so :considsaabla sas 
to-have. two. There is.a secon tower.to Yan- 
wath Hall, machicolated, bat.-it 18 of.very in- 
considerable dimensions. Askham - Halt, near 
Lowther, has only one tower, which is loftier 
than that at Yanwath; put both accord with the 
above general descziption. io 


* The buildings. of Askbam Hell have been very much 
dilapidated, excepting the tower and the court yard gate- 
way, the weather cornice of whose arch is wreathed like a 
rope, and the extremities coiled up.in knots as corbels. ‘Over 
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otb bdsbi obstived bhat . tive: borden: castles: BTS: 
gbnetalid fhinkoed bys tower.at ene angle ;-\anid 
iymayodesherecramarked; that ‘in: howses of, a 
moderate class, and.isometimes ‘indeed .in: the 
tharisionssdf nobility, the same plan: was! for- 
merly:‘observed;::I mean that -the: front. was 
deldom .composed: of a centre between twe 
wings;:byt:that:to along. front was attached, a¢ 
oné extremity,.a huge.and lofty gabled. pile.can+ 
histings sof several : stories, the basement brisg 
anmply siicltered:ihy the bold. projections of -the 
saptridcumbent rooms. ._Eadkow Place in Kent; 
atid xeveral ancient houses both-at Halstead, and 
Berls Coln,-are examples iof this kinds :oneun 
patticularia short distance north ehst frém Hal 
stvead::oharch,; sheltered by .a: grove,: may: ke 
noticed. ‘The:.posch was:often attached to this 
bulky uppendage: This was not -a .caswal ar- 
aangoment, but-s fixed character of plane |: 
‘the pateway are the following arms aad inscriptions quar- 
erly, ly per cheyron Sable and Ermine, iz chief two boars’ 
pends qouped Or, for Sandford ;.. 2. Or,. on a chexron be- 
tween. three mulleta Azure, pierced of the field, as many 
fleurs de lys of the shme, for Crackenthorp ; 3 ‘Azure, two 
“bats; on'a dexter canton’ Guiles‘d'lion passant guardant Or, 
for Lancaster; 4, Sablé, ‘trdg:Mandeéls ‘rainpant ‘Argent. 
Crest, on a casque a wolf's head, couped erect. 

| “THOMAS SANDYORD' ‘ESQvYR 0" 
FOR TitY's "BAYD MbaT AWD ‘riyR 
“7H YEAR oF dirk 'sAvvovar” ** * 
oe 18 Sw HUNDRITHE SEVENTY FovR! C7! Uf 
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in buildings intended for defence,.and. which. 
perhaps:are the most.ancient exaimples, it was 
the most: suitable in every respect; but-could 
only ‘have been :adopted, in mansions not likely 
to be exposed to the fury of hostile wultitudes; 
in eonformity-with a long adopted fashion. | 
. - The. same principle is obsefvable in churches 
whose. towers stand:at the west :end, an arrange+ 
ment: which still continues to be practised in 
exact imitation of antiquity ; but in domestie 
architecture, the feature befote mentioned, has 
been long out.of use, and whether we now, 
build a mansion or a cottage, exact uniformity 
is sure to be observed in its design. . 

Domestic Architecture in the northern and 
midland parts of England, and particularly i 1p. 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, is re-. 
markable for a style, I will not say altogethet 
peculiar, but practised ino where else so com-+ 
monly, or on so grand a scale.. It has a sort of 
tude magnificence, in which, if elegance ang 
taste are not so evident as in the more stately. 
fabrics of stone and brick raised in other parts. 
of the country at the,same periods, the general 
strength and ingenuity. of construction, ‘and 
frequently ‘the beauty of decoration in its spez 
cimens, demand an investigation of their anti-. 
quity, and most prominent char acteristics. 

In. the thirteepth century carpentry had at- 
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| -gdPned great excellence, and in the following, ‘its 
beauty vietl with that of: the finest productions 
of the stilptor.’ I am not aware that-there now 
exists aspecimen of timberwork in Domestic 
architecttire, older than the beginning of ‘the 
fourteenth century. Bagilly, and'Smethells, are 
of this age; and some parts of Samlesbury. Halt 
may be referred to the middle or close of the 
fourteenth century. 

‘ There'is not a single county in England which 
does not furnish more or less numerous exam- 
ples of ancient timber houses. . Neither was 
this’ fashion confined. to any partieular period: 
Every age from that in which it was first intro- 
duced, or beyond which I have not hitherto 
succeeded in tracing an example, produces its 
specitnens, with many peculiarities from local or 
other circumstances, which cannot but add zest 
to our inquiries on the subject. 

- Among these peculiarities, the manner of ap- 
plying the material which was common to all ; 
its excess, and’ its extravagant solidity, appear 
to me, to constitute the great differérice betweeti 
the Lan¢ashire, and Cheshire mansions, and those 
of ther cotinties;'in accordance with which dis- 
tinction, it will not fail to be remarked, that the 
former exposed the. timbérs more commonly on 
the outside,.than the latter. Of this the great: 
hall at'Samlesbury is a‘striking instance. . Not 
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oplyiage ats: Walls. composdd.ef -hamyobimhays, - 
whosé-smalk interstices are: Gllediwikb-bsiek andi 


Plster;.-bat its handsome bay -wiedowi js. cape- 


structeshin a.aimilar ménanen, - Of cburde; bow: :: 

evér,-.2. general -massiveness: of chraantten ails 
npt-exolisde:; the::minor’ distinctions it: diMeac! 
siems;, coinparative: elegance, and: architectural, 
construction, which-are usvally ‘discovetableitid 
buildings -of- the same genus,-+; Kor:inateneene 
thi screens at: Ruffard; and, Little! Mittonscas6o 
bathe: weed, aid: probably-ef the sethe rere 
some .of ‘their -oosapients. having. an @xett eats 
respondance:; | bidonhileithe formes jsiweoughs. 
into‘hantlsams:. proportions. and .ormdmenia: the: 
latter is in. squares, composed! © of rude pieces 

without carving. » ta ad mad 


' Bolton Hall i is another of these: ‘durdble'i-* - 


biics, whose only ornaments. are its. bean’ ‘and, 4 
panels... But one.of the most curious I.knewis, 
that: of ‘Bagilly in Cheshire, whose «ponderous 
timber frame, than which stone itself: cbuld foe! 
_ longer be expected to resist time, ‘or’ igre: 
firmly to withstand the stroke. of i injury,. “with, 
its-masey-pillars and arches, and.panels, wrangbt, 
into: the mere: semblahee: of tracery ,).astheugl> 
it had temaihed a mémofial'-of" the first’ ‘age of 
the art, cannot surely be surpassed. re 


24 
&® When: the ribs:or: archés: ‘reve Rot of: great ‘pan, ands 
presented nothing but the: rade material,’ it: seems. to_ have: 
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Wily donredde architectare: should fer:s tiniey 
hive dssuhdd tis: character:im the northern 
countias, is al question mote easily proposed thal) 
answéred.:'En ithe aunsions of the: gtdatiand2 
opulent abot the: fiftecath cuntury, we shaald | 
look for the atmost comfort known tothe mpd: 
we'whould ‘expect beauty and elegunve’ com: 
bitied ‘with extent ; lightness with solidity, and> 
streneth ; ‘and: grandeur, without the taint of: 
coarsetress.’ . But’ the contrary of: alt these. wilt? 
be’ fsund'té chardotetise (not! however: withdat 
exéeptisis) the. once: stately:houses. of Danoaz 
shite, “and:Cheshire. : The noblest among :theio: 
remains with’ whieh Tam naequainted; sre Surdlesu: 


EME oy Poasupe ua 2k isital 
been the general practice to hew the bow] of a,chosen tree, 
already faturally curved, into the ‘precise figure demanded 
for | its purpose, and when it was ‘thus prepared, the massy 
beam’ was ‘sawn’ asunder’ and’ eréeted :' ‘this “wall - iin: ‘easy! 
niethou, and suel ati one as would naturally. be practised | 
wien it wasinot deemed necessary ta lavish tine sid expennd: 
in carving gad prpamenting these particular buildings... AR: 
exact ¢ gorrespondence i in the sides of a pointed arch, whether 
its form were true ¢ or not, * was thus obtained ; and the ‘Proof 


pedie' ity Alf the: beanies alvady remarked for their dinpH-) 
city, whire the grew of the woods snagibe, observed, to hays 
widened into broad fissures by. the operation of the weather, 
and to correspopd on | both sides., The South porch of the 
recently destroyed church at Sunning ‘Hill, ‘and ‘the door- 
ways of @ very ancient house at Lawrence Waltham, in’ the 
same county, were formed ia this mafmer, © - ... :. 
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bury, atid’ Rufford, the'latter cofifined to’oné' or 
two curious’ rooms’ besides’ the ‘hall; which i8 
triily grand in its dithensions and: ornaments, 
but the furmer of great extent, and singularity 
of design: Its exterior ‘is altogether without 
gtace; long and lofty, with a heavy roof spring- 
ing from a coved cornice, but destitute of bat~ 
tlements, turrets, towers, or any object to break’ 
the line of view, except three ponderous stacks 
of brick chimneys on one side.: What, however, 
it‘wants in general. character, is largely compen- 
satedin the detail (if we may call ‘it detail) of 
its’ constituent members. " 
- The lighter ornaments of architecture, stich as’ 
-tracery and pinnacles, are here as rare as though 
they had been considered unworthy that genius 
which could conceive the boldness of the hall, 
the gigantic stature and strength of whose 
arches and beams are truly astonishing. Had 
the antiquity of this structure as far surpass¢? 
the time of Henry the Third, as it falls short' of 
it, we should have ascribed its simplicity to the: 
primeval age of science; but standing as it: 
does with indisputable authority, between the’ 
petiod which claims the graceful architecture of: 
the Palace at Westinirister, and ‘the light and 
beautiful timber housé of Ockwell, built in the’ 
reign. of Henry ‘the’ Sixth, it is an anomaly ' 
for which we are‘not prépated'to account. - ~~ 
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., L.every. propartion, thishall is not inferiar to 

most similar rooms of ancient houses:, byt 
arches, pillars,. and. beams, wrought. with :no. 
finer an instrument than. the axe, are. not. calcur. 
lated to.praduce elegance by their combination; 
nor., will all-the skill. and contrivance of. the 
builder. make amends for. the absence of inge- 
nuuty and.taste. 

‘Walls, of .plaster, with gables, ‘overhanging 
roofs, supported. on. coves or arches,. bow wine 
dows,..and -porches of timber, present another 
mixture, proving that the use of timber, as the 
chief material in domestic. buildings,.was. but 
slowly. discarded. Hadlow. Place, and Marl 
Place.m Kent, the former of about. the age of 
Henry VIII.,.the latter perhaps -of subsequent 
date, are of this description. | 

Lhe Rectory house at Beaconsfield, which can 
searcel y claim to be coeval with the Reformation, 
may. be. cited not only as a curious building. of. 
its. kind, bat as according partly with the ancient: 
style. of . constructing. timber dwellings, and 
partly with the sphsequent fashion. ‘Its base~ 
ment story is built. entirely. of .brick, glazed in 
chequered patterns; and its upper story, with: 
lofty. gables and roofs,.ig formed -of strong tim-: 
bers closely placed, and. plasterad, between. The 
house.encloses three gides ofa quadrangle, the 
fourth having a .high..wall and the. gateway. 
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Glie cprincipal stattcaseas dttaobedito the mesth! 
sie5 it, 1s: 30ms-cylmdrital, :and: cquyposedt-cofj 
timber, and. though. penlcetiy ‘plata isa Curigus 
fedtuneiof. the beubdings - aP 0H Ea ne 
10T bis house ‘furnishes another dlustration’ of 
theifmet; that. our early ancestors: were ‘no eo0 
homists:in the use of their. building mgtermlsz 
There: are horse loads. of solid. tember -dardarkt 
passages, of great length and. litte» use, ‘the 
temoval.df which would afford :space. for ‘the 
éxtenswo and improvement: of the apartasents: 
it was not ehopgh to make use. of pillarsand 
beams.iin- proportion :to: the: supetincunbent 
weight, their number and .bulk: oftemenceadibg 
afigrdat-deal, what could. possibly have: beencre- 
qiired=. and. that toothough the. Moors: werd 
forimed: of: enormous planks, .and.. the wteps:tg 
them: ‘of: massy blocks on which the axe ‘ahyost 
lljoars mm vain. . oe Pe SSaTSE 
iwAgchitecture, generally speaking, duriag: the 
eign of Henry the. Eighth, betrayed-evidently 
tiie: last: acintillations. of once.splendid tatent, 
pxhausted prematurely by its.own.irregulasities 
and, profusion. But this «was move the-case:-with 
ecclesiastical. thaw doarestic architecture; ‘and 
while the’ former ‘Jatiguished, and that from 
causes, altogether independent of the violent 
changes: Of the..days, the. latter distinguished 
itself by the producttomof many noble mansion 
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hovees owthecli woul. bave: owe hopourito 4h¢ 
presoot. agey andi which forthe won of cethic 
fortiwithsmaguificente, are udrivadled se: 2620" 
It has been stated as a general fa¢t, :that: the 
ancierts:madé no: material‘ distinction betwéen 
the architecture. af their buildiogs: deynted:tb 
sabned: purposes, aad: that of those: appropriated 
tb: donnestic iuses.): “This rule, however;: is.ndt 
withaqutiiexteptions; accordingly we fiad.tke 
arth :énclosing i tracery, limited te the ichapet 
atd:balhoviadaws, in Magdalen; Ali Souls, snd 
Neav- Colleges,::and.to the chapel -windews at 
Coniptom: Winyate, Sammeshurys Msxetakes:and 
gthbr:. ancient edifices. : pope aan} tiley LOVE 
- 9 Sinee! in che. above: exanrples.i ia Oxifoih ithe 
bails partdke.of the-character which:somé-«upp 
pose: should exclusively belong to. the.chapel,:it 
js::prabable that. the variety. when. made,:-wds 
adopted for the sake of economy, or in eomplit 
ence with the prevailing fashion, which, wher- 
ever. it could, discarded the arch for a. squise 
frame, or in shost, for some cause quite. inde 
?)08 Lebs ‘Priory ptiésetitd afine specimen of the etylé Af 
domesticiarchitecture, ‘which wis common in the raigwuf 
Henry VIII, a style, secommendad by its: novelty, and stil] 
more by its economy, in which respect it claimed. gn advan- 
tage over the more correct species of gothic, in which the 
Duke of Buckingham built Thorabury, ‘Sie Phomias“Kytéon 


‘Henprave, and’ the ‘founders off Cowra tid’ Caption 
‘Winyate, their respective mansions, :. we 
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wetident ofa’ rale: which required the‘obvious 
distinction referred to. a ai 

These remarks: on'the: domestic ‘architéctiire 
of the fifteenth century, are supported by many 
more examples than. have been named ;' and'4 
correct observation of the preceding styles, will 
lead to the conclusion‘that they were practiséd 
under no regulation of the kind I have’ nem 
tioned,.or had, any narrow Hisnit: to 6 theit: bea aut 
and splendour. - 

:. ‘Lo the absence of a rule which would "hive 
obliged the architect to abate the ‘graceful arelf, 
atid: reject the bold tracery, which are’ atridng 
the principal characteristics of -Henry’ “he 
Fhird’s architecture, we owe that incomparabli 
thagnificent specimen of a Palatiul édifice ‘at' 
Westnineter. In its adornment the beauties ‘of 
painting were added to the elegance of arthi:' 
tecture ; their united powers must; wheri ‘thd 
building was entire, have produced a- daacling 
splendour which words are unable to describe? 
for .I may declare without exaggération,’ that" 
even now the merits of. the combination: are” 
wonderful.* _ 

a Figures large as _life, allegorical and historical, adorn 
the sides of the Painted Chamber, and the great room ad 
joining ; while the intervening spaces were entirely ‘covered 


with pictures from the -histgries of the Kings of England, 
and of the Old Testament, interspersed with descriptive. seny 
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-. The most admired ordaments of. .architenture 
were liberally bestowed on the : Abbey: barns, 
Those. at. Abbotsbury, : Sherborne, Pilten;’ and 
Glastonbury, dre .remarkable for beauty of. pros: 
portion, and variety of decoration: their plan.is 
eruciform. The barn at.Ely, the extreme length 
ef which is two hundred and thirty feet, :has 
double. porches, answering to the transepts of 
churches, and lancet windows in the East end. 
It was built in the reign of Henry the Third, 
and exhibits a very ingenious and handsome 

specimen of carpentry. uk 
, The parapet of the more magnificent barn a 
Abbotsbury, i is embellished with turrets resting: 
on the buttresses and on the floor of an exter} 
nal gallery or passage, which once extended. 
quite round the building. But the barns belong~ 
ing to Glastonbury Abbey, were decorated on a. 
scale worthy of the almost unequalled opulence: 
and splendour of that religious establishment. | 
_ Their gables present, besides elegant windows, . 
and the emblems of the four Evangelists, the 
tences, er sacred texts ; and though in the chapel, the orna- 
ments of whose architecture were minute and innumerable, 
less scope was found for the painter’s art, at least in the dis- 
position of figures, it exhibited specimens of ornamental 
patterns not inferior in merit and taste. No untinctured 
stone or wood work appeared in any part of the interior, 


the. entire surface being covered with party-coloured paint- 
ing, and burnished silver and gold. 
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whole length statues of Abbots and other ec- 
clesiastics, on their summits. 

These observations on our ancient domestic 
architecture, may be sufficient to prove with 
what indefatigable exertion our ancestors ‘cul- 
tivated this noble science, when they were called 
to exertion either by their own personal com- 
fort, or by the influence of their piety and de- 
votion. . 


i 


aero, 


Pendant Corbel formerly at Eltham. See p. 78. 
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Tue records which we possess towards a 
connected and satisfactory history of the Royal 
Palace at Eltham, are few and imperfect.’ ‘This 


remark is .to the sub« 
stantial re i documents; 
and perh: »rated for its 
antiquity, ance, and the 
rankof its iains less cer« 
tain or va it was the fa« 
vourite re ‘e monarchs, 
and was. yalty till the 


seventeenth century, King James being the 
last who made this Palace his occasional. abode. 
From this period, the nagtect, and consequently 
decay of its buildings,commenced. Previously 
it had been adornedwith architecture of the 
handsomest design, ahd most costly workman- 
ship, and was doubtless as convenient in the 
size and number of its apartments, as the whole 
was grand and beautiful. 

D 
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_The present remains of Eltham Palace. war- 
rant this supposition ; but at no period for the 
purpose of magnificence were its ancient limits 
ever transgressed. As the nature of the original 
plan, and in some measure the. ground, pre- 
cluded any alteration of this kind in the pre- 
cinct, the enlargements which were probably 
made in the house on its re-edification in the 
fifteenth century, were effected by encroaching 
en the.courts. - « ‘ 

“Eltham was among the number of quadran- 
gular houses. Its principal courts were very 
spacious, and the moat unusually broad. This 
liberality of dimension befitted a Palace, .and. 
‘was requisite in a certain degree to its accord-. 
ance with the open expanse of the surrounding 
scenery. Art had supplied the deficiencies of 
. nature with respect.to its situation as.a place.ef 
defence. The bank of the moat was a-work of 
great labour and-expence, and when completed, 
‘proved .a bulwark. of considerable importance. 
It was, however;-less formidable before: the 
gateway, than towards the. west ;.and. on the 
south side it formed a terrace full one. hundred 
feet broad. The space thus enclased, contained 
the Palace, embattled it.is true, but; perhaps, 
destitute of every other. ornamental feature: 
which originated in. military architecture... -. 

In its design no doubt comfort and accommo. 
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dation were mainly considered, and it is to be re- 
gretted that no evidence on these points remains. 
The subject abounds with interest closely allied 
to our personal feelings and considerations. 
When we view the habitations of our ancestors, 
we are supplied with the surest basis to our 
inquiries as to their general manner of life, and 
however they may have failed in delicacy, of 
this-at least we are certain, that their Palaces 
have not been surpassed for splendour in these 
days of refinement. 

The felicity with which the ancients gener- 

ally made choice of a situation, and afterwards 
‘adapted their building to the nature of the 
‘scenery, is well known. Their elegant and - 
refined architecture received an additional 
‘beauty from its association with landscape of a 
corresponding character. 
'. Good. taste does not sanction a violent con- 
trast between the architecture and its scenery. 
This fault has not many examples among anti- 
quity, and referring these remarks to Eltham, 
it may be observed that there was a sufficient 
gradation between the polish of the architec- 
ture, and the unrestrained grandeur of the 
surrounding woods and lawns, and that harmony 
and beauty resulted from the combination. 

The space enclosed bears a nearer resem- 
blance to a square, than to any other figure, and 

D2 
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contains upwards. ‘of one acre, but its sides and 
angles are very irregular. The external wall 
(within the moat) was built with great care 
and strength, and its basement is-likely to re- 
main long after. all other traces of the Palace 
have: disappeared.. Here was the strength of a 
castle with its appearance, a: union: not always 
deemed necessary in the application of the 
eastellated character to domestic architecture, 
In.this Palace we see the work of different ages: 
relics of remote antiquity, and of buildings, in 
the construction of which, firmness was.an in; _ 
dispensable quality; and others less ancient, with 
strength apportioned to times of tranquillity. . 

The natural situation: of Eltham Palace 
added very little to its strength as a fortification, 
though it-occupied an eminence of more con: 
siderable elevation than any other ground in 
the neighbourhood, excepting Shooter's Hill, 
The steepest slope faces the west, on which 
side, the Palace commanded a broad and beaut 
ful landscape, and where there is reason to spp- 
pose that most of the principal apartments wer¢ 
situated. From its walls there was a gradual de- 
elivity extending more than:a mile; and at 
twice that distance, appeared the bold and finely 
wooded outline.of Greenwich park. Still further 
on were seen the spire of old Saint Paul’s, and 
the lofty roof of Westminster Abbey, backed by. 
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tht Highgate hills. These objects, when :com- 
bined with the appropriate accompaniments 
which for ages adorned the Palace, and en- 
riched the foreground, now ¢hanged from the 
picturesque character ofa park to the dull mono- 
tony of arable and pasture land, presented a land- 
scape of no ordinary variety and richness. 
Our ancestors generally preferred the gratifica- 
tion of their habitual love of field sports, and 
the exercise of their various feudal rights, to the 
display of the architectural beauty they so well 
knew how to create; and the possession of the 
surrounding demesne was charm sufficient, 
without the prospect of them from their wins 
dows. They courted, and ‘it is presumed en- 
joyed, the splendor whose seclusion was safety; 
and therefore closely allied with all their ideas of 
comfort; nor were these impressions, inseparablé 
from the existing state of society, at all ma. 
terially mitigated even in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Eltham Palace, however, enjoyed to the full 
the double advantage of itself beholding thé 
scenery around, and with being itself beheld 
with the admiration it deserved as a noble and 
commanding object. Its detached offices, and 
according to the old plan there were several 
on the sides of the road leading to the bridge, 
and elsewhere, interfered not with the prospect, 
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and were as judiciously situated as could be 
expected from the refined skill of the present 
day. 

‘The neighbourhood of the Palace is still, in 
part, richly clothed with trees of noble growth, 
but that portion of the ancient park which be- 
longs to the residence of Lord Rivers, compre- 
hends little more than forty acres ; and another 
adjoining, of seventy acres, denuded within the 
last twenty years, together comprise scarcely a 
twelfth part of the original limits. 

The distance from the village does not exceed 
a quarter of a mile, in a south direction. The 
road has not lost all traces of its ancient boun- 
dary: a group of stately trees shelters the ap- 
proach to the bridge, and verdure of every kind 
has been encouraged within the walls, where it 
flourishes unchecked on ruined masses of stone 
and brick. To crown all, the hall ofthe Palace, 
with its lofty gable roof, and double bay win- 
dows, though nearly encompassed by houses of 
comparatively recent erection, when viewed 
from the road towards the west, is seen alone, 
embosomed in wood, and betraying none of 
those injuries which a nearer approach exposes 
to view. 

The Palace admitted of only one gateway for 
common ingress, but there was another on the 
opposite, or south side, leading into the garden. 
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In these. particulars, the plan of Eltham exactly 
corresponded with that of Bodiham Castle, whose 
principal gateway faces the north. In both ex- 
amples, that part of the moat extending before 
the entrance, is considerably broader than the rest, 

- At Eltham, it is increased from sixty feet, the 
mean breadth, to one hundred and fifteen. On 
its’ inner boundary stood the gateway, ap- 
proached. by a bridge consisting of a strong 
abutment and four arches; this handsome 
structure is well preserved, and it remains the 
only entrance to the enclosure, which is not:ac- 
cessible in any other direction, and cannot be 
made so under a cost which will long secure the 
place from an innovation of this kind. It was 
built when the Palace was enlarged and im- 
proved by King Edward the Fourth, and -was 
probably the first of stone over the moat. Draw- 
bridges were more ancient and more secure ap- 
pendages to houses as well as castles of defence, 
but they gave place to structures of the present 
kind,. when elegance in domestic. architecture 
might safely be combined with strength, and 
other principles of construction be admitted | 
than those of mere fortification. The bridge, 
or rather causeway, at Bodiham, was defended 
by a strong gateway with side ‘towers, about 
midway in its length, and it is evident that 
towards the south there was a draw-bridge. Of 
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these securities the former is dismantled, and. 
the.latter. wholly removed, but the moat-is full 
of water,.and contributes to the beauty, thongh: 
no longer to the security, of the raofless and 
dilepidated towers. This. was a strongly forti- 
fied castle, but Ejtham aad Hurstmonceans ; 
were castellated: houses. The latter, a. pile of 
great magnificente, is now surrounded. by -&. 
dry moat like the former, which it also resam-: 
bles in having a bridge of arches before its south’ 
gateway, and once, a draw-bridge on the north. 
side. The bridge at Eltham is remarkable for 
the elegance of its. design, and the strength and 
squndness of its construction; the arches are of 
various dimensions and groined, and the piers: 
sustained by angular buttresses. 

An inconsiderable fragment of the gateway, : 
joined to the bridge onits eastern side, remains. 
In Buck’s Views, published more than a.century-: 
ago, the entire building. is represented... Hs: 
gradual demolition seems to have been effécted' 
as the ruins of the Palace yielded te conveni-' 
ence, and the ground was required: for farmihg:: 
occupations. Till the year 1813 two venerable: 
but imperfect stacks of brick chimneys, one.on : 
each side .of the: way, were. preserved. . Since 
that date, one of these relics, with the walk on. - 
which it stood, has been entirely removed, and 
the other so mych defaced that it will scarcely 
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be: noticed by those who remember how much 
‘these fragments of well-wrought brickwork for- 
merly contributed to the picturesque beauty of 
the view from the bank of the moat. 

These might have been portions of the work 
of King Henry the Seventh, who, however, can- 
not be supposed to have entirely. rebuilt the 
gatehouse; for we are informed that there was a 
palace here long before the time of Anthony — 
Beke, Bishop-of Durham, and that he only re- 
paired, rebuilt, and beautified it, when.it came 
inte his: hands, and “the stone work over the 
outward gateway looks of that age.”* An- 
other account says, “the stone. work -of the 
outer gate being castle like, is a remnant of the 
work of the age in which that prelate lived.” -- 
Of its antiquity, or the predominant material of 
its walls, I can say nothing, but its form and. 
extemt:may be imagined from the ancient plan’ 
of part of the Palace, published by Hasted. In 
Buck’s print there is only one archway in fronts. 
but the plan shows two, that is, a large arch, 
and.a postern, -with rooms on the sides, and two 
staircase towers.’ The buildings of the Palace 
on the flanks of the. gateway, comprehending. 
the whole of the north. front; are described as: 
decayed lodgings. . 


* Harris. | ¢-Philipott. —. 
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s "Phecarea. of:the' Palace-is.an irregular.square, 
whose longest side faces. the west, It.was sur- 
rounded by buildings towards the. north and 
west, and partly inclosed on the other two aides; 
and: the middle space oceupied by four quadran: 
gles;.two on the west, and as many of very. in- 
ferior dimensions, on the east side. 

« ‘The.line of buildings thus extending across 
the area, were the most considerable in point of 
magnitude and grandeur in the whole assem- 
blage ; and consisted of the great banqueting 
‘ball, the chapel,:and several.other noble and 
stately apartments, of which, excepting the first, 
nothing remains above ground. These were 
eonnected with the western range of buildings, 
To the other end of the. hall were. joined the 
passages leading by two doorways to the kitchen: 
and culinary offices, which were arranged along 
the eastern boundary; and over the passages, 
various. apartments comprehended within walls 
of the same height and breadth as those of the 
hall. 2 - 
. The apartments of ancient mansions were ar- 
ranged and proportioned on a plan which has. 
long ceased to be approved, or at least followed, 
though it is one. which claims many.advantages 
over the now common fashion. of shaping and. 
adorning all the rooms alike, or on a scale. of . 
equal beauty. It is now often difficult to dis- 
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tinguish ‘the state from the inferior apartments ; 
indeed we have not yet attained any positive 
system in‘their disposition..and embellishment. 
Formerly the chief beauty and expence were 
Javished on a few rooms: the great entrance 
and dining-hall, the withdrawing-room, and the 
chapel. ‘These, but more particularly the first 
named apartment, were conspicuous for their 
proportions and ornaments, 

The hall adorned the exterior by its porch, 
its lofty windows, its projecting bay, and its 
turreted loover; but to the interior it proved 
far more important and useful; and the indivi. 
dual interest of all these features was slightly 
regarded, while the eye surveyed the extent of 
the apartment ; the just proportion between its 
length, breadth, and height; its arched and 
highly adorned roof; its samptuous screen ; and 
when, above all, it was viewed in connexion, 
with the frank and generous feelings of social — 
intercourse or dignified protection on the one 
hand, and devoted attachment on the other, 
which gave it the prominent station it occupied 
in the group. 
. Itis not easy to account for a seemingly un- 
necessary irregularity in the original formation. 
of the ground marked out for the site of this 
Palace, and the arrangement of the plan there- 
on. The central pile of buildings, or to describe 
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if'as it now appears, the hall stands' neatly in a 
diie east arid west direction, biit the bridge and 
gateway, and consequently the entire nofth side, 
point considerably towards the east. 
' The gateway entered the court in one of its 
anples, and was hot the less convenient or less 
conspicuous on that‘account. Its spacious arch 
faced the door of the hall, and ‘an embattled 
parapet of greater altitude, and perhaps enrich- 
_ merit; distinguished this feature from others of 
inferior note. This inattention to unifdrmity 
was more common in very ancient: matsions 
than’in those of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies; for examples: rio dissonance of this 
kind appears in the arrangement of thé plan of 
Thornbury, Compton Winyate, or Cowdray, iit 
which last the variety of architecture, and con- 
sequently of form and ornament, has produced 
_ an assemblage of towers, turrets, bay windows, 
and battlements, of unusual interest and beauty: 
But the gateway leading into the principal 
courts of Berkeley Castle and Haddon Hall oc- 
cupy angles, the latter exhibiting one of the 
most singular instances of contrivance to be 
found in ancient architecture. The hall ‘court, 
standing considerably above the level of the one 
from which it is entered, has a flight of steps in 
front of the gateway, to give which its most cdr: 
venient position, and obviate the various diffi 
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culties with. which the. architect, had ta. contend, 
the wall: of the superincumbent.tawer. has been 
made to rest on arches and corbels with remark 
able ingenuity. a 

If the entrance to the principal quadrangle 
at Eltham possessed not in this respect the, ad- 
vantage of some mansions, it was certainly supe- 
ior. to many others in the relative position of 
the external gateway and the porch of the hall, 
the slant direction of which was maintained. Im 
building the bridge; indeed this line, which 
points from the north-east. ta the ‘south-west, is - 
nearly conformable to that of the block, or. raised 
platform, on which the Palace stood. ; lt 

Though it is no longer possible to point: ‘out 
the sitaation of the gateway that connected the 
two great courts,.or even to determine whether 
there ever was any direct communication be- 
tween them; it is, I think, -mdisputable, that. 
the passage over the foss towards the .south, 
_ was not for.common purposes, but only.a mearis 
of access to.the terrace, gardens, and park, from. 
the south court, ‘whose boundary was detert 
mined partly by the Palace buildings, and. partly. 
by an embattled wall. 

In the. engraved plan before. referred to, 
copied from a drawing made in 1509,'the south 
side is shown quite apen to the park, and the. 
other three srdes entirely inclosed. Py. buildings. 
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/ ‘The general. ground figure bears tio -resem- 
blance to the present walled area. There is no 
indication of the existence of buildings -in the 
middle of the precinct ; and a pathway is rudely 
marked across the ground from the North gate- 
way to that on the south side. But there are 
other omissions and insertions of a very perplex- 
ing kind: the bridge and moat are not shown, 
but in place of the latter, several distinct groups 
of buildings; namely, near the south-east cor- 
ner, the scalding houses, store houses for the 
works, and coal houses; near the north-east 
corner, the great bake-house ; and on the other 
side of the road, the chandry, or general store 
house. 

All these adjuncts, excepting the last, stand 
within the breadth of the moat. But let us.do 
justice to the artist of the sixteenth century, 
and thank him for what .he has done, not blame 
him for what doubtless he was not required. to 
do. His drawing we must. believe, answered 
the purpose for which it was made, and is now 
become a very valuable memorial. I-am in- 
debted to it for the appropriation of several 
detached buildings without .the. walls of .the 
Palace, and for establishing the. places of others 
within the moat; all which would otherwise 
have been unknown, or become matters of con- 
jecture. Perhaps this drawing accompanied a 
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| sarvey of the Palace ‘made by order of: Henry: 


the Eighth; who.seems never to have felt any of 
the partiality so strongly evinced by. his pres 
deceéssors for Eltham, and who early contem- 
plated its desertion ‘for'a neighbouring spot.of 
great beauty. However this may be, the draw- 
ing represents the offices, the whole of which 
here, .as in most ancient mansions, were distri- 
buted on the ground floor. -- z 

‘Another curious document, which materially 


aids this part of our inquiry, is the survey of 


this Palace made immediatély after the death of 
King Charles the First. On the 16th of the 
following July.an ordinance was passed to. con- 


sign the property at Eltham to trustees, for the 


‘perpose of having it surveyed and sold:; ‘when 
the manor with its appurtenances, the manor- 
house, great park, and parish lawn, the great. 
manor lodge, the -middle or little ‘park, &c. 
were purchased by different persons, who: re. 
tamed possession of them till the Restoration 
in. 1660, when the whole again became the pro- 
perty of the crown. 

By this survey it appears that ‘the capital 
mansion-house built’ with brick, stone, and tim- 
ber, was called Eltham house; and consisted of 
one fair chapel, one great hall, thirty-six rooms 
and offices below stairs, with two large cellars; 
and above stairs, in. lodgings called the King’s 
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side, seventeen lodging rooms; and on the 
Queen’s side, twelve lodging rooms; and on 
the Prince’s side, nine: lodging: rooms; in :all 
thirty-eight, with various other small and ne. 
cessary rooms and closets: and thirty-five hayes 
of building round the court yard, which ‘¢on- 
tained one acre of ground; and the said bayes 
of building contained about seventy-eight rooma, 
used as offices. The whole being much ons, ef | 
tepair, was sold, and the materials valued. at 
£2753. 
_ The term “ bays,” used to describe the outer 
range of building, seems to denote. that it.was 
composed of large masses of different heaghts; 
or in other words, that the apartments were 
distributed in a range of edifices resembling. 
towers, some more lofty and some more: spae; 
cious than others, and retiring from the.front, 
or advancing before its line, as might be re- 
quired. Whether or not this was the intended 
meaning of the word, I think it certain that x 
general appearance, Eltham Palace was as des-’ 
titute of straightness. and uniformity, as. other 
ancient quadrangular houses. 

‘ The mean elevation of-the structures on ‘the 
_ boundary, was doubtless far out-topped by the 
lofty proportions of the central buildings, whose 
elegant architecture met the eye in occasional 
openings; and in the centre of the west side, 
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the adifics attached to the hall extended to the 
extreme verge of the preciuct. 

- In the design of this Palace was observed the 
rule of limiting the elevation to two stories; and 
there are not many examples of a third range of 
apartments below the reof. The lower foor 
sometimes comprised the hall, which, in this 
case admitted of no particular distinction ; for 
example: the halls of the ancient mansions at 
Congresbury in Somersetshire, and Aishbury in 
Berkshire. At Methley, the seat of the Earl of 
Mexborough, in addition to the lofty hall, ap- 
pears a story with handsome bow windows ; but 
it 49 to be observed, that this stmgular arrange- 
ment has oceasioned an unusual height of build. 
ing, and that ao part of the hall, excepting the 
perch and arches withia, are prior to the age of 
Elizabeth. 

in buildings of great or small extent, this 
judicious rule was strictly followed, and Lord 
Burlington has proved in another style of archi- 
tecture, that grandeur of design js not imeom- 
patible with an elevation comprising only two 
ranges of apartmenta. 

The distance between the hall and the wall 
washed by the moat on the west side, is sixty 
feet; and it will be observed that though through- 
out the western boundary the very ancient stone 
hasement remains, yet, fram the level of the 

x. | 
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inclosed ground, the superstruetunés of:hotipext 
tremes have been rebuilt of briekis: but-net do 
_ the middle space, consisting of- about one third 
the whole extent : hence: there.is,reagom.to-sup- 
pose that, with. the great hall, the..building 
joined to its western extremity, . of stone, -of: the 
same age and the same architecture, retained 
without abatement, till the period of its desteury 
tion, its beauty.and fair proportions... .. ..5( 
Two -bold, but imperfect buttresses. distin- 
guish the part of the wall here described, and 
the care with which these supparts..were..cony 
structed is evident.in the .excellence! of thie 
workmanship and the soundness..of :the watts. 
rial. ‘The ground rooms of. this- building wert 
occupied for the pastry, the spicery, any 
Lord Chancellor's buttery. ney 
King Henry the Seventh, who resided»muah 
at Eltham, and, as appears by a.record in the 
Office of Arms, most commonly . dined: in’ the 
great hall, rebuilt. the front of ithe Palace. next 
the moat, that is, the west, or: principal. front, 
which extended full three hundred and. ‘eighty 
feet ; and havoc rested.from its unworthy; tails 
before. it. had. exterminated: all traces: of.. the 
Tudor building therein referred. to. 
- Eltham Palace. exhibited the. same partial, 


' .though not inconsiderable, re-edification. which 


very few mansions of .remote.antiquity. escaped. 
The spirit of improvement often, and not un- 
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frequently the love of variety, influenced these 
changes,'and the taste with which they. were 
sometiines-made, may, without presymption, be 


quéstioned; especially where we observe the mu- 


tilation ofan elegant feature for the accommo- ' 
dation of one destitute of merit as a specimen 
of architecture, and of propriety on the score 
of: convenience. 


- -How far. Eltham -Palace warranted these ob- 


servations, must remain doubtful ; but referring 
to the alterations which in former times were 
made in ancient buildings, J may remark, that 
the hall more commonly retained its original 


-character than any other part. of the mansion. 


This might have been on account of its dimen- 
sions, which were always ample, and where no 
improvement in convenience could be made, 
none was desired, if attainable, in the architec- 
ture. Certainly no improvement in this respect 
would have followed an alteration of the hall at 
Eltham. Henry the Seventh could not have | 
produced in its stead a building with excellen- 
cies of so high an order.as were commanded by 
Edward the Fourth.. If-talent had not. greatly 
diminished, the style of architecture on which 
it was exercised, claimed merit rather for the 
profusion and delicacy of its ornaments, than for 
the boldness and beauty of its-proportions. 
In-the order and space of the other rooms, the 
E2 
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later ages are entitled to the palm of superiority, 
Henry the Seventh improyed Eltham Palace ; 
and other mansions, such as Cowdray, Pens- 
hurst, Methley, Clevedon, * and Mayfield, were 


* The hall of Clevedon Court, the seat of Sir Abraham 
Elton, Bart. near Bristol, was built in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second. Its external design is remarkable on 
account of the breadth and boldness of the porch ahd 
the bay-window, between which appears the only win- 
dow (excepting the bay) which admits light on the south 
side. The interior has been modernized, excepting the space 
under the gallery, which, besides the arches of entrance, 
retains the original triple doorways leading to the kitchen 
and its offices. The ancient chimneys on the outside are in- 
teresting specimens of their age; indeed, the whale: fabiic 
exhibits noble simplicity and ¢arrectness of design, and it 
is unquestionably one of the most valuable relics of early do- 
mestic architecture in England, The kitchen was rebuilt in 
the reign of Elizabeth, and possesses considerable merit ; 
its prevailing ornaments are imitated from an older’ style— 
an example which way neglected-by the architect who was 
afterwards employed on the other side of the hall. But, as 
if to prove that taste in architecture could sink still lower, 
_ the west front has, within half a century, been rebuilt in the 
Chinese Gothic fashion. 

I may here add, that the county. of Somerset abounds with 
the remains of ancient court and manor houses. The exam- 
ple at Kingston Seymour, built in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, whose favourite badge appears in the front, resembles 
the design of Great Chalfield, and possesses scarcely less inter- 
estthan that mansion. The imperfect house at Tickenham may 
be cited as a model of the style of architecture which pre- 
vailed early in the fifteenth century ; and modern refinement 
might well be satisfied with the proportions, decorations, and 
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altered still later, all, however, retaining’ the 
original great banqueting hall. 

Walls of briek were often, im the period of 
which we are new speaking, substituted for 
those of stone. The same material forms 
the walls of EMhant hall under a case of 
stone; but brick alone was commonly used, 
and inigrafted oft masonry, as in this example. 
Its peculiar ornaments, in addition to carved 
work, were distinguished by black bricks, ar- 
ranged tm various patterns over every blank 
surface; and specimens of these decorations re- 
main on the west and south walls of Eltham 
Palace. * 


windows of the withdrawing-room, The south and east wim 
dows are of grand dimensions; the two facing the west ate 
narrower, all of the same pattern, and one retains vestiges 
of the painted glass with which the whole have been filled. 
The paneled ceiling of wood is very beautifully ornamented. 
The dimensions of this room ate 30} feet by 16% feet. 

* Some very interesting ornaments: of this kind appeared 
on the north and east boundary walls of the ancient mansion- 
house at Bermondsey, The patterns consisted of lozenges, 
with crosses on their upper points ; cross keys and sword (the 
arms of the see of Winchester) ; the sacred cross, curiously 
eonstructed; the cross of St. Andrew; intersected. tri~ 
angtes; in dllusion to the: Hety Trinity ; the globe ahd créss;' 
the merchant's mark ; the badge of the Borough of South- 
wark ; and a representation of the west front ef a Church, 
consisting’ of a centre, witty a Norman arch under a gable, 
between twe towers, whose pointed: reofs terminated in 
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_ King -Henry. the. Seventh’s building, ‘which 
the record calls ‘‘ handsome,” doubtless partook 
of the character which distinguished the best 
designs. of that and the succeeding reign, so ce- 
lebrated for theit generous encouragement of 
architecture. The same spirit which guided 
Edward the Fourth i in the building of his Palace,, 
seems to have descended without diminution ta. 
his royal successor. 

_ Angular or circular bay-windows, variously 
clustered, are. the predominant features. The 
specimen adjoining Queen Elizabeth’s gallery in 
Windsor Castle, is of unrivalled magnificence, 
and the forms there observable have been adopt- 
ed on the sides of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
Wolsey has preserved the same rich and elegant 
character in the great west gateway of his Col- 
lege in Oxford ; and the Duke of Buckingham 
also combined the forms alluded to, in two su- 
perb bay-windows, each comprehending two 
stories, in the splendid south front of his castle 
at Thornbury.* 


crosses. This rude figure was 7 feet 8 inches long ; and the 
author confesses himself fanciful enough to conjecture that 
it preserved an imperfect idea of the-sacred edifice of Nor- 
man architecture which once occupied this very site. 

* Edward Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, the noble 
founder of Thornbury, designated his . intended .residence, 
which he had planned on the noblest scale, and began to 
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iidet .windows of the ‘Kind here described, 
abebof qv hie: E:have:enumerated several of the 
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adesnn avith, ell the! cersect. exnbelliskments which the 
taste of the, age afforded, a.castle;-.and this circumstance, 
strengthened as it was by the character of the outward 
walls, which were flanked by towers, surmounted by bat- - 
tleitients, and furnished with loop-holes, has ‘been said, 
bat etroneously, ‘to have been one of the pretexts for his de-. 
struction by Wolsey. The undeserved fate of the founder, 
and the-confiscations. which followed, decided that of his 
hoysa The unfinished pile was left to decay: the apart- 
ments in the southern court, which had been completed 
anid inhdbited, fell into‘ ruins; and many of the half-raised 
wills wet'e ‘pulled. down to their foundations. 

. ithe walls of this castle inclese.three courts of different. di- 
mppasions. ‘The outer.or western court is the most spacious ; it 
contains all that was, built of the principal gateway. Only one 
tower, standing at the angle where the principal west and south 
frbnts unite, remains entire; it is a masterpiece of design, 
anid has a machicolated parapet. “This was an invention of 
castellated architecture,.and its use was fully answered in 
the, instances at Conway, Carisbrooke and Bodiham Castles ; 
but,in after times, and in buildings in which defence was 
less‘ consulted than ornament, this bold kind of parapet 
supported. on triple corbels, was frequently adopted, so that 
at length it became an established decoration, though from 
its..peculiar chatacter, it could not always be admitted on 
the.-walls of domestic structures; and was excluded from 
ecclesiastial architecture, unless, indeed, the gateway of a 
Monastery, which. certainly approximated to a fortification, 
may be mcluded under that denomination, and an excep- 
tion be made for-Church towers occasionally thus applied. 
The tower of Thornbury Castle is much indebted to its para- 
pet for its bold and'stately character ; the surmounting bat~ 
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grentiest specimens How remaining, once distin- 
guished the western fagade of. Eltham Palaec, is 


uf 


ti4me@nhts.are no longer perfect in this festute, snd in every 
other, they exhibit the appearance of age and. neglect. 
All the lofty walls are, or once were, designed to be crowned 
' with this’ handsome ornament, which is another appropria- 
too of & defensive feature of castles, to ecclesiastiéat and 
domestic architecture. 
_ . The second court is less extensive, but more conspicu- 
ous for the magnificence of its buildings than the first, nots 
withstanding that the great gateway forms the. centre 
of a design whose variety and grandeur would have been 
almost incomparable elsewhere. Besidds this lofty pile 
towards the west, thé second court presents on the ripht 
the state apartments, whose chief external beauties are 
nat seen from this position; and on the left, and once also 
in front, the great hall and lower ranges of buildings, 
containing the requisite offices of the establishment. —_ 
The third and smallest, but most attractive court, lies 
towards the south of the lasé-named ; thie had apartmerits on 
all sides, ov, at least, such was the intention; but the ery 
perfect portion of this court, and, indeed, of the whole pile, 
ie the north side, which ineluded all the most sumptuous 
apartments, and which engrosses almost the whole ef the 
visitor's attention and admiration, There em be no doubt 
bet that the west front would have been more lofty, more 
beld and diversified in its destgn, and. more magnificent than 
the south side, which, however, was the most beautiful com- 
position of azchitecture in this eastellated mansion; and it 
perhaps would be difficult for taste in her happiest moment 
te form a more admirable combination. Suck is the extent 
and arrangement, and such are the component features ef 
the castle which Buckingham planned, and woekd have per- 
fected but for his untimely death. Wolsey might. have 
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more than probable. The basement of a bay- 
window, .consistibg of an oblong square, 12} 
feet wide and 44 in bulk, with a wall of 4 trian- 
gular shape in front, is a very interesting relic 
among these scanty ruins. But this is not a so- 
litary feature ; it stands between four other solid 
masses, the basements of towers, bay-windows, 
or chimney shafts, and assumes the appearance 
of uniformity, though wanting m exactness of 
dimensions. This range, measuring ninety feet, 
joins the south angle ; on which aspect, the ex- 
treme tower appears in the same proportions as 
towards the west ; and at the distance of twenty 
. feet there is another tower, of nearly equal size, 
between winch and the bridge, the wall: is 
levelled to the foundation. 

I have before observed, that the old plan de- 
nates no buildings on the south side, but at the 
extreme angle next the west it defines a cluster 
prominent enough to stretch nearly across the 
mioat. These are described as the lodgings of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

There are no fragments of walls to determine 
watched the progress of this great work with 4 jealous eye ; 
le himself was a magnificent patron of the arte, and of ar- 
chitecture in particular ; but his noblest foundation was sur- 
passed by Thorabury in every thing but extent. In this re- 
spect there is no excess in this interesting mass of ruins. 
Its walls cover a vast tract of ground, but its longest front 


reaches not two thirds of the extent ef the west front of 
Choist Church in Oxford. _ 
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the extebt:of ‘tire ssuth front-from the west anu: 
gle; but the vaults which still ‘remain. under: 
ground, -if not capacious - drains, : were used ‘fov' 
cellars; and have-had buildings over them. But. 
thése subterranean rooms are not now so edsy of: 
acvess-as: they were formerly ; oné: has -been' 
pattly,-and several entirely closed' up. ‘Tweon: 
the: west ‘side still remain open, andiobe . tds! 
wards the’ south, originally sixty. feet long,.ds, 
now a convenient receptacle for garden omp'o\- 
ments. ~ poo 
‘All these: vaults, excepting the last, are:about: 

three feet wide, and six feet high to the :crowm: 
ofthe arch. The principal one facing the iwest,: 
extends fifty feet under ground, but: the: one ‘ade! 
joining, and that towards thesouth, merit-deserip~’ - 
tion. The former extends 25 feet from the en:' 
trance,'and consists of three ‘members, altoge4' 
ther-resembling the Roman I. . The:.middle: 
space measures 10f. 4in. by 4 feet. The outer: 
division contains the staircase, which formerly. 
communicated with the apartments above ;: and- 
the inner, a deeply recessed. arch, between. which: 
and. the vault is.an aperture im'the roof-24 inckes. 
by: 20, framed ‘with stone, and doubtless once: 
concealed by a trap door. The door of the: 
latter, or south vault, appears between the 
towers before noticed, and its course is sin: 
guiarly irregular, varying in. width from four 
to six feet, four feet three inches, and four feet. - 
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niae inehes.' Ja ‘the left. or -west wall.is an 
arched recess, five feet wide, and four deep, and 
further-on, a small.recess or niche. But a square: 
aperture: in the roof near the outer doorway is 
the .object .of primary interest. It is neatly 
formed, .and large. enough to.-admit.the passage: 
of.an inilividual, and. seems: to justify the vuigax-, 
talds of. adventures by means. of secret passages, © 
which:attach: to this, and-many other celebrated. 
old: pronase: : ". ; 

It will not, I presume, be rejected as idle-or 
improbable, that. formerly. there might have been 
oceasions which would render a secret retreat 
useful. - The water approached: nearly to the 
level of the passage floor, and a few moments 
would suffice to:convey the retreating party to 
the opposite bank. ' Whatever might have been 
their. original destination, it is evident that these 
vaults and drains were constructed for the long- 
est duration. The ancient builders, to the other 
excellencies of their science, added that of 
strength, and these inconsiderable specimens of 
their work possess this merit in the highest de- — 
gree. The-cement which united the stones is 
not less.durable than the material itself. These 
underground buildings have -survived the-no- 
ble mansion for whose convenience they were 
designed, full two centuries, without exhibiting. 
the least:symptom of decay, and will probably 
last unimpaired through many more ages, 
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‘The remainder of the west front, ektentting 
te the orth angie, is less perfect than the pot. 
tiott before described, bart. it exhibits the work- 
manship of two distinét ages, atid presetits the 
sane mixture of brick ard stone, and a greater 
nuntber of towers; with a tore considerable ir- 
regularity in theif position attd dimensions: they 
altogether measure fall one hundred and fifty 
feet. The shape of one of these appendages is 
semi-octagonal ; all the others are square. It 
the front of the bow appears the entrance to the 
long drain already mentioned, and, ten feet be- 
yond, another i8 4 parallel direction. 

A cofisidetable space in the corner of: the 

offices above these walls, latterly, if not anciemtly, 
(speaking froty 1509, the date of the plan,) was 
appropriated to cattle, the slaughter-house, &c. 
and, beyond these, ésal-houses, and many other 
useful root#s. 
_A mianitle of ivy How canopies the summnts of 
these btoken walls, and, in the absence of the 
ornaments of architecture, is am embellishment. 
which no one would. wish. to see displaced. 

Many of the bulky appendages: to: which, :for 
want of being able to distinguish their original 
appropriation, I have applied the general name 
of towers, were probably the shafts of chimneys, 
as skilfully incorporated with the general design 
as those in the front of Great Lees, and on the 
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west. side of engrave; and little lass egnapi- 
cuous than the ponderous masses on the south 
side of Cheyaes Hall. 

The union. of stone, brick, and wand, on n the 
exterior of ancient mansions, was for a time, a 
common style of building, and, on the score of 

durability, the present condition of many very 
"ancient structures chiefly of weod, admits on our 
part no regret at the use of thig material in pre- 
ferense to others which, in appearance at least, 
are superior, and.as easily attainable, 

Fhe chapel of Bramhall-ball is one of the 
most highly finished examples I can name. Ita 
exterior, thaugh partly altered, still exhibits 
miuch delicate and beautiful tracery, and shows 
the skill of the workmen, who seldam united 
carvings of this kind to wajls of plain and massy 
frame-work. The churgh af East Grinstead is 
an example of unknown antiquity; and ane 
scarcely less curious, though certainly legs an- 
cient, is the chapel attached to Moreton-hall, 
consisting of a bedy and chaneel, rudely con- 
structed and unembellished. These may be 
taken as the coarsest examples of a style which 
‘attained considerable beauty when the eastern 
part of Eltham Pslace, Ford's Hospital in Coven- 
try, and Ockwell manor-house, were built. At 
Eltham, a substantial and doubtless elegant 
building of stone was taken down to admit the 
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gables were once adorned with lofty pmnacies, 
whose beauty may be imagined from the hand- 
some fragments which remain united with un- 
common elegance to the frame of the open- 
wrought tracery, which, in various patterns, 
enriches the gables. Yet with its pristine or- 
naments perfect, such as tapering pinnacles, 
windows of tracery, and ribbed walls, % must 
after al] have formed a mean substitute for the 
stone edifice with an embattled parapet, which 
it replaced, though it must be allowed that the 
ingenuity of our ancestors enabled them to give 
grace and elegance to whatever material they 
thought proper to employ in the useful or or- 
namental purposes of architecture. 

The occasional application of brick and timber 
did not considerably affect the use of masonry, 
which at ali periods has retained the predomi- 
nance, as the most substantial and handsome. It 
was indeed to be expected, that three materials, 
alike the praduee of the soil, and admitted for 
architectural purposes by the climate of Eng- 
land, should flourish together, though the ab- 
sence of one of these advantages was evi- 
dently no obstruction to the views of those able 
architects who, in the watery wastes of Lincoln- 
shire, where no stone is to be met with, erected 
some of the handsomest parish churches in 
England. It remains to be proved how far the 
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-Antrodugtion, by the maderns of a fourth .mtate- 
tial-—iron, which, though well known, and..well 
-wrolight in. former times, served: no higher: pur- 
spose than the farmation of subordinate internal 
ornaments, will effectually supersede the use.of 
amagonry jn walls, and timber in the .roofs,.. of 
their buildings, to which objects. the. restless 
activity. of our, contemporaries has of late been 
strenuously devoted. 

. The heauty of Henry the Seventh’s building 
towartis the westy might. occasion. no...regrat at 
¢he change which that sovereign made:in the 
architecture of his, Palace at Eltham ;. but.with 
wood and plaster it was not possible : to excel 
the general character here given, that of . the 
commonest domestic style, though it appeared 
with the enrichments of .alder architecture. 
This-fragment of the building, dividing the area 
from. east to west, stands between the hall.and 
the eastern boundary, twelve yards apart from 
the former, and nearly: the same distance from 
the latter, which space is now covered with 
sheds and outhouses, on the foundations. of 
' yoomaconnected with the kitchens, which. occu- 
pied a large space on the eastern boundary ; the 
remainder.of the side having had lodging rooms, 
which it appears. went to decay in the next 
reign. 7 
' The other space remains open, being the only 

F 
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means of communication between the two divi- 
_ sions.of the court. The depth of this dislo- 
cated member is not equal to that of the hall; 
indeed the south side of the present house is 
modern. The west wall is ancient; its direc- 
tion from the present angle is continued thirty- | 
five feet southward, where it enclosed a room 
whose opposite side was joined to the buildings 
which occupied the site of the road. The east 
and south walls of this room retain eight feet of 
their elevation, but the west side is levelled to 
the foundation. It is of brick, thicker than any 
other excepting the boundary, and is increased 
to six feet by a basement, which exhibits a hand- 
some moulding. In the east wall, within the 
room, or rather shrubbery, is'a stone chimney 
arch, six feet wide; nearly over it a small win- 
dow ; and in the wall of the house two ancient 
arches, one a doorway, immediately opposite 
one of. those in the hall; both formerly opened 
into the passage to the kitchen. Higher up in 
the wall of the house, is a broad and lofty arch, 

which is without ornament. 

The conjecture that there were four courts, 
two in the south, and two in the north division 
of the inclosed. area, arose from the belief that 
the kitchen and other offices connected with it, 
and lying towards the east of the hall, were 
screened from the north and south quadrangles, 
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on the sides of which were ranged the state 
apartments. The line of these boundaries I 
pretend not to determine, and it is to be regret 
ted that this, and other interesting particulars 
relating to the economy of Eltham Palace, are 
Hretrievably lost. 

The Hall was the master feature of the Pa- 
lace. With a suite of rooms at either extre- 
mity, it rose in the centre of the surrounding 
buildings, as superior in the grandeur of its 
architecture, as in the magnificence of its pro- 
portions, and the amplitude of its dimensions. 
This fair edifice has survived the shocks which, 
at different: periods, laid the Palace low. Deso- 
lation has reached its very walls, and the hand 
of wanton mischief has dared to injure where it 
could not destroy; but still the hall of Eltham 
Palace has not, with the exception of the loover, — 
been entirely deprived of its. smallest constitu- 
ent feature. | 

Its north and south sides. were both open to 
quadrangles. Their architecture corresponded 
precisely, excepting that the south parapet was 
plain, while that. on the other side, facing the 
principal gate of entrance, was embattled, 
and the cornice enriched with sculptured cor- 
bels.* 

_* Nota portion of either parapet now remains to prove 
this assertion, though both were nearly perfect twenty-five 
F 2 
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. In this majestic structure, the architect scru- 
pulously avoided the frequent use of carvings, 
which, it is evident, would have destroyed the 
elegant simplicity of his design, and besides its 
intrinsic excellence, this specimen of the Palace 
will abundantly prove how well the ancients 
could apply the style to domestic purposes; 
how far removed from gloom were their habi- 
tations, where defensive precautions could be 
dispensed with, and how skilfully they prose- 
cuted whatever they undertook in architecture. 

The size and situation of this building have 
hitherto secured it protection, which, however, 
it is not likely much longer to retain. It was 
found that the banqueting-hall would serve the 
purposes of a barn ;- this, and not any considera- 
tion of its venerable antiquity, the dignity of 
those who caused its erection, the noble uses to 
which it had been devoted, the excellence of its 
design, or the costliness of its materials, pre- 
served it from the ruin which fell on all around. 

Now that the building needs repair; after 
serving its degraded purpose for more than a 
century, and standing by its original strength, 
‘for no substantial repairs have in modern times 
been bestowed upon it, or any care taken. to 
or thirty years ago, They are represented as above de- 
scribed in ancient drawings in the King's Library, in Buck's 
print, and in another in the sixth volume of the Archeologia. 
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protect its walls from violence, it is condemned 
as old and useless, and must no longer cumber 
the ground. | 

This fate hangs over the last grand relic of 
Eltham Palace ; a fate which might be averted 
by the application of one of the many thou- 
sands which are annually voted for the mon- 
strous inventions of modern architects, called 
palaces. Millions are exhausted to rear monu- 
ments in proof of the bad taste of the age, and 
the abundance it has yet to learn before it at- 


tains a knowledge of the grand and sublime in 
architecture, at the same time that a few hun- 


dreds judiciously applied, would secure for the 
admiration of after-times, a building that has 
been admired and neglected in our own, and 
which posterity may have more taste or greater 
ability to consult as a model, than ourselves. 
The proportions of Eltham hall, and the har- 
mony of its design, attest the care and skill 
which were exerted in its production. Other - 


halls may surpass it in extent, but this is perfect 


in every useful and elegant feature belonging 
to a banqueting-room. It was splendidly 
lighted, and perhaps required painted glass to 
subdue the glare admitted: by two and twenty 
windows. There are no windows over the 
high pace, or the screen, and there were none 
in the majority of examples, though, from 
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unavoidable circumstances, Westminster and 
Guildhall receive their light in these directions. 
The custom of so placing halls, that, like cha- 
pels, their extremities should point towards the 
eastand west, though followed at Eltham, was in 
one of these instances abandoned. The former, 
as a single object, is the most stupendous relic of 
ancient domestic architecture in England; and, 
like the subject of our present remarks, it now 
remains, comparatively speaking, a solitary mo- 
nument of the magnificence of which it was 
once but a constituent part. Its lateral win- 
dows are small, and closed up by buildings on 
the outside. There are similar obstructions in 
the second example; but neither of these grand 
rooms are adorned with bays, the appropriate 
features of halls, and many others are without 
them, while a considerable number resemble 
Eitham in having two of these windows. _ 
The windows are arranged in couples, in five 
spaces on both sides, occupying the length of 
the building from the east wall to the angle of 
the bays; every window is divided by a mullion 
without a transom, and every space by a but- 
tress, which terminates below the cornice, and 
at the foot of the windows has twice the pro- 
jection of the upper half. | 
Altogether, however, these supports are slen- 
der, and partake of the same light and elegant 
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proportion which characterises the whole build- 
ing. The walls alone are adequate to the - 
weight which presses on them, but their strength 
Is increased by the buttresses—features which 
are almost inseparable from the ancient style of 
architecture, and were frequently used for or- 
nament when their strength was superfluous. 
The buttresses at Eltham are both useful and: 
ornamental; and, as if to determine for which 
purpose they were most required, several of 
those facing the south, are mangled or de- 
' stroyed. | 
_ This building furnishes a strong proof of the 
scientific powers of former architects ; it shows 
how accurately they calculated between the sup- 
port and the weight supported, and though we 
look with some surprise at the thinness of the 
walls which have for so many centuries upheld 
the vast roof of timber, yet we must be satisfied 
that it was an undertaking of no temerity, since 
the walls would still have stood as erect as 
when first built, if the external covéring of the 
roof. had not been wholly neglected, or only im- 
perfectly repaired; and so far from exhibiting a 
fissure. through decay, it is difficult in some 
parts to trace the joints in the masonry ; nor is 
the carved work less perfect. 

I shall detract nothing from this high praise, 
which is so justly due to the architect of this 
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building, by observing that the. divisions formed 
by.the buttresses, have not been.-marked out 
with the scrupulous aceutacy. which no modern 
- professor of. the science-would fail to practise. 
The..difference.at most does not exceed three 
inches, and : would defy the closest observer to 
detect; but, if the ancients disregarded these mi- 
nute particulars, which, it must be confessed, 
were.of no consequence to the general effect; 
they were. studious to insure the femness of 
thejr buildings, and:-the beauty of their designs: 

The bay windows. nearly complete the length 
of the hall, which on the inside exeeeds by a 
few: inches one-hundred: and. one feet, and 
_thirty-six:and-a: half wide. Their shape. is‘an 
obleng square, and their proportion nearly that: 
of'a double cube, having in front two windows, 
and one towards the east. The opposite end: 
of hoth bays were joined to the walls of: the 
houge; and, though concealed from view exter- 
nally, presented internally a uniform .appear~ 
ance. ‘The.manner in which these appendages 
are united to the main walls is singular,.and on: 
the outside, where alone.the contsiyance is.ob- 
servable, certainly inelegant.. The side win-- 
dows ‘of: the: bays are, in fact, recessed in the 
wall of the hall, with which the basement below, 
and the parapet above, meet in a right angle. 
On.this account nearly half of one compartment 
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of: the window is concealed from view, but a 
moment's inspection of the interior will abate the 
surprise this irregularity at first occasions. 

It appears that the architect’s aim was tomain- _ 
tain strict. regularity of design, and to produce 
as much lightness as was consistent with stabi- 
lity. These points. are now perfectly gained. 
An arch of :exquisite delicacy extends over the 
space between .the bays and the hall, in the room 
of, ong proportioned ta the substance of the main 
walls,.and which would have resembled that of 
the bay at Cowdray, where strength and not 
lightness is the character. 

:. L-hawe: heard it hinted that the northern bay 
was.addpd' after the hall was built, but this opi- 
mon can never be seriously maintained. The 
masonry of this window. is not constructed dif- 
ferently from that of the other to warrant such 
a supposition, which. could only have arisen from 
the contrivance I. have already explained. The 
recesses: occasioned by the space between these 
windows and the end of the hall, belonged to 
the adjoining: rooms, and those on the upper 
floor: were : perfectly distinct from that great 
apartment, but below. they were made the 
means of communication between the hall and 
the state rooms. 

The chief door of the hall faces the north, 
and was nearly opposite the outer gateway by 
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the bridge. There is another door on the south 
side; both opened into a vestibule formed by 
the screen. A rigid economy in the appli- 
cation of ornaments was observed on the ex- 
terior of the building ; both parapets were not 
embattled, and both doorways on the same ac- 
count were not ornamented. That on the south 
side, is a plain arch unworthy of the edifice to 
which it belongs. ‘The other adorns the build- 
ing, and exhibits the workmanship of a hand no 
less skilful with the chisel than that with the 
pencil which traced its design. 


It consists of a square frame, protected by. a. 
cornice, and an arch deeply recessed within its. 
mouldings, resting on pillars. -An elegant pat-. 


tern of tracery encircling the rose en soleil, en- 


riches the spandrels. This remains the principal 
entrance, and the shattered screen still secures 


the. hall from sudden intrusion. ‘Though these 
doorways have never been sheltered by porches, 
. yet the necessity of an appendage to answer the 
same purpose seems to have been felt ; this sub- 
stitute was doubtless a cove, or canopy of wood, 
supported on two stone corbels, which remain 
just above the southern tloorway. * 


* Canopies of this kind -aré sometimes attached to an- 
cient churches as on the west side of the south transept of 
Kidlington church, Oxfordshire; and we occasionally meet 
with others of stone; but, among the former number, that 
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The interior is magnificent. The taste and 
talent of ages are concentrated in its design, and 
it is scarcely possible to. imagine proportions 
more just and noble, a plan more perfect, orna- 
ments more appropriate and beautifal, in a word 
a whole more harmonious than this regal ban- 
queting-room.* 


on the south side of Holy Trinity charch in Exeter, was 
of unrivalled elegance and beauty—these merits, however, 
were insufficient to secure its preservation. 

* Having described several banqueting rooms remarkable 
for their grandeur, beauty, or design, I shall here notice 
two other interesting examples. The plan of composing a 
hall of three aisles, that is a broad middle between two nar- 
row side spaces, resembling the body of a Church, is of. ?e- 
mote origin, and is exemplified jn.a. noble room -erectad in 
the last half of the thirteenth century at Winchester. West- 
minster was originally the same; and though several halls 
were built on this ancient plan in the fifteenth century, yet 
the spacious and undivided room, of which class Eltham may 
be adduced for the grandeur and excellence of its pro- 
portions, seems generally to have been preferred. - The 
design of the former appears to have admitted of every. 
convenient arrangement, and those who are acquainted with 
the building at Winchester to which I have just referred, 
will recognize it as the same described by Dr. Milner as 
having been a chapel. 

The hall of the hospital for pilgrims founded by Henry 
VII. on the site of the Savoy Palace, was cruciform, Its 
North member remained nearly perfect till 1816, when the 
whole was demolished. The internal length each way was 
296 feet, and the width 30 feet. The walls were three feet 
ten inches thick, and the buttresses yrojected four feet nine 
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It requires great strength of imagination to 
picture this glorious room in its pristine staté : 
the long and lofty walls clothed with rich ta- 
_pestry, and here and there decorated with the 
trophies of war, or those of the chase; the ca- 
nopy of state, pendant over the high pace at the 
upper end, and all its other enrichments; for on 
this honoured station are now seen the various 
instruments of agriculture ; and between the two 
bay windows, whose delicate muffions’ were én- 
~ closed by painted glass, rich in historical groups, 
and heraldic devices, and whose’ ample'breadth 
shed a profusion of light around the seat of roy- 
alty, the sun no longer shines but through the 
crevices of brick or wood-work, which’ siipplies 
inches at the base. The side windows throyghoat, consisted 
of double compartments with a transom, and the parapet was 
originally ornamented with battlements, and with pinnacles 
springing from the buttresses. The North window was fif- 
teen feet wide, and very handsome, having on- each’ side 
within the room, niches, whose recesses were formed 40 re- 
ceiye statues the size of life, beneath canopies which rage 
nearly to the roof. The roof was of timber, supported ,on 
stone corbels, and in a print published by the Society of 
Antiquaries, the loover is placed over the point of interseds 
tion. Below the windows ‘were mumerous- récessed: ances, 
probably for seata, -. : 

Previously to the demolition of this hall, the modern 
buildings by which it had been encumbered, were removed, 
and its venerable walls appeared nearly in the condition to 
which they were reduced by the fire in 1776. 
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the place of glass. The slender stone tracery, 
' wrought with all the nicety of art, and so care- 
fully preserved, is now clustered with cobwebs, 
where the stone has been permitted to remain. 
The screen, once sumptuously carved and 
painted, and furnished with all the instruments 
known to the age, is now a broken and almost 
shapeless frame. The floor, once. well covered 
with tables of massy carved oakwork, and. pre- 
pared to administer to thousands* the hospitality 
of the times, is now an uneven bottom, piled 
with machines of husbandry, and rubbish ;— 
these are a few of the changes which three.cen- 
turies and a half have produced in the hall of 
Eltham Palace. | 

. The roof, though now the most nerfect, and 
always the most splendid part of the interior, 
has suffered its proportion of injury: many of its 
most delicate enrichments have been gradually 
remeved; but as its. chief ornaments are the conr 
stitaent members, and not the mmute ‘carved 
work, these remain entire, and compose a design 
which merits, and continues to receive, as much 
praise as any existing work of antiquity. The 
principal beams of the. roof repose on the sum- 
mit of the walls, which are crowned wath a 
“® King Edward IV. A.D. 1482, kept a splendid Christmas 


in Eltham Palace, with great feastings, two thousand people 
being fed at his expence every day. 
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broad and boldly projecting cornice of nume- 
rous mouldings. Every one of the frames thus 
formed, amounting to seven, includes a wide 
spreading arch, within and intersected with | 
which are the handsome arches composing the 
essential features of the design, and the side . 
segments, resting on brackets which terminate 
on stone corbels most beautifully formed. These 
segments, joined to horizontal beams attached to 
the side cornice, themselves assume the form, 
and.answer the purpose, of brackets, since they 
sustdin the main arches, whose elegance is much 
increased by the pendant corbels by which they | 
are upheld. 

The exquisitely beautiful form and decoration 
of these appendages surpass description; it may, 
hewever, be said, that they are octagonal, com- 
posed of tracery, surmounted by a capital, and 
supported by a corbel, both of: the same shape, 
the one beoad for a canopy, and the other long | 
and tapering to a point.* 

’ * It is Fess wonderful that the more delicate enrichments 
of these pendants should be destroyed, than that a single 
specimen should have remained in its place till the year 
1817, to prove the original beauty of the whole. This va- 
luable relic was attached to the wall in the south-west cor- 
ner. Before the next summer it fell, or was removed; and [ 
deem myself fortunate in possessing a drawing of it (engraved 
in p. 82) and believe that no other copy of it was preserved 
A small fragment of the original wood is in the possession 
of my friend George Gwilt, Esq. 
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The remaining space between the arches and 
the apex is occupied by open wrought tracery. 
The assemblage of features thus disposed on 
an elegant and well-contrived principle within a 
triangular frame, constitutes the magnificent 
roof of this room. The precise form of the 
arches, clustered mouldings, and traceried pa- 
nels, which please by their variety and the rich- 
ness of their combination, and proclaim the abi- 
lity of those by whom they were designed and 
wrought, admit not of description, and their 
effect is greatly heightened by their perspective, 
and the mysterious gloom which fills the re- 
cesses, and allows the imagination to exercise 

its powers. 

~ The Joover occupied the third division from 
the upper end. The hexagonal frame-work, 
from which it rose high above the external roof, 
rich in pinnacles and tracery, remains, and 
marks the situation of the hearth below. 

It was destroyed prior to the date. of any 
drawing or engraving of the palace now known ; 
but, as the hearth was not substituted by a re- 
cessed fire-place in the side wall, it is probable 
that the old method of warming the room was 
adhered to till its desecration, and that after. 
wards, the loover. was removed as useless. 

Such at least was the pretext for destroying 
the light and lofty turrets which once embel- 
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lished : the ‘halls :of: Christ. Churdh,: Magdalene, 
-and New Colleges :in Oxford ;, Hampton Court, 
‘aad: thany similar edifices.: The halls of West- 
: manster, ‘Trinity ‘College. Cambridge; ‘Wadham 
and Lincoln Colleges: in Oxford). -stidl.-resain 
their loovers, and aJl these, excepting the: dast, 
are glazed, in conformity with which innova- 
tion, the appropriate: name :of this: feathre:-has 
been. changed to: suit its 8 present: use, that Oh, a 
lantera. =: care Ee 
: Without attempting to particulatine ‘the mi- 
nute: decorations; it. may be. genernily;observed 
sof: the mouldings «throughout. thie ekifice: that 
those: in the: roof are. ‘beautifully: fonmerli and 
richly clustered, and that among :thbse sof; the 
‘windows and doorways, some, are yery peculiar 
@ither im form or association... 6.20 ty0:) bo 
The liberty of the architect is stdl:imore-ap- | 
‘parent ia the ‘forms of the arches, whied art’ pro- 
portioned to: suit their situations without refer- 
vence to rule. . Indeed: the shape of the.arcl:dan 
never solely be relied on.as characteristic: of ats 
-age: The front windows of the beys more-ndamy 
‘resemble the shape which prevailed-in the: asdhi- 
tecture. of Edward. the Fourth!s reign than any 
of ‘the ‘others; and : closely: .correspord with, the 
‘principal: doorways in Magdalene College,: and 
‘alao: with the smaller arohes ‘on: the sides of. Bi- 
‘shop: Waynflete’s sepuichral Chapel in Winches- 
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ter Cathedral. . The obtuse form predomimates 
at Eltham; it is excluded from the door-ways, 
and I could name several buildings of Edward 
the Fourth’s reign, wherein the arches vie with 
the elegant proportions adopted in ‘the: four- 
teenth century. oy 

The blank space below the windows, which is 
considerable, was once appropriated to: the dis- 
play of tapestry or frescoe painting ;: and on 
these, and perhaps other accounts, became a.dis- 
tinctive character in the destgn.of:theee.cooms. 

Exceptions to this rule are-not-unesmman in 
halls ofan inferior class ; for examples: :Bagilly 


in Cheshire, and. Smethells im Lancashire::two ~ 


of the oldest and most curious buildimgs of the 
kind in England ;. and the hail on ‘the south side 
of Great Malvern church, rendered remarkable 
by two tiers of windows on the sides... 
The stone work in the spaces over ansibe- 
tween the windows. in the interior of:: sitham 
Hall, was.always uncovered, and onthataccount 
is constructed with great care, being. composed 
of large squares,.while the broad space below.is 
of brick, cased: on the:outside towards the south, 
with ‘masonry of an inferior quality to that above, 
which resembles the interior, and with which the 
_ principal or north side also corresponds. The 
substantial layer.of cement-on which the.tapestry 
was fastened, is not yet wholly removed,. and 
G 
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much ‘ofa similar compdsition. rémaine eh: :the 
walls of Westminster Hall, © bei oe 

.. The absence of wooden panels on tho walls, 
may be noticed as an instance of superar taste 
in the internal decoration.of Eltham Hall; the 
oldest and most admired examples. are without 
it, and-it. was not added to the-walls of domesti¢ 
or ecclesiastical buildings in which exchss of 
ornament does not prevail, == se 

. The Bay Windows are of unrivalled gramiecr 
and beawty. In each a rich and elegant pats 
tern of travery, ‘highly decorated with sculptired 
knots, the whole wroiight .m stone ‘of: the most 
delicate workmanship, expands. in: a' uniform 
pattern. over thé roof, and seposes its.etustexed 
springers on the capitals of slender shafts, which; 
in ‘the sides and angles of the space, are !com- 
bined with the mouldings of the. windows, and 
rest on a plinth at their foot. The delightft 
harmony: which the reduction of the solid -ment 
bers of these windows into clustered: mouldings 
and pillars, the latter not more substantial thaa 
the mouldings themselves, has produced, in a 
space necessarily small, and to which delicacy 
of proportion and. detail peculiarly belong, is 
truly admirable. The great arches leading to the 
interior are of an obtuse form, but those of the 
windows excel in beauty of form even the side 
windows of the Hall. Their graceful length 
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admite ef a division by.a--transom, cansisting 
of arches with an embattled cornice, whase 
upright shafts united: to the pillars of the roof, 
rest their bases on the sill. They have alsa 
an additional enrichment in the tracery, which 
is most beautifully carved, and by an excass in 
the curves of which it is composed, presents a 
singular outline. 

The character here alluded to, though very 
eommon, ts dificult to desoribe : it occurs.in all 
the windows of Crosby hall; in the west front 
of Christchurch, Oxford; in Gloucester ca- 
thedral; and in so many other magnificent build- 
ings, that it must not be confounded with.the 
caprictous deviations, if such there were, frons 
fixed ornaments. 

On the inner sides of the bays appear the 
elegant doorways by one of which the hall was 
entered from the withdrawing-room.. The 
bays of the halls at Kingston Seymour, Tick- 
enham, Saint Donat’s, Wingfield manor-house, 
and Athelhampston,* also contain the entrance 


‘ # Athelhampston deserves to be no less distinguished 
among the’ ancient houses ‘in Dorsetshire than Great Chal- 
Geld among ‘those in Wiltshire. The latter is'the most an- 
cient, and its architecture the most elegant, but the former 
possesses a greater variety of interest. Its windows are 
richly stored with painted glass, and the gateway leading 
to the inner court is remarkably curious and handsome. All 
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to the chief apartments : : but the arrangement. 
was unusual, and it may be. remarked that no 
other internal doorways appear in the halt of 
Eltham Palace. - : 

“These bay windows. are in | good proportion 
to the hall, and contribute to its grandeur and 
beauty. Others there are, so formed that they 
entirely lose their external character, with mpeh 


fhe ornaments, however, are coarsely carved, and very. 1 few 
of them designed in a pure taste. But at Great Chalfteld 
the etcellencies of. design and-sculpture are united.. One 
of the:oridl windows, witha top resembling an ancient regal, 
crown, is. more beautiful than any other of the circular shape 
I have seen. The principal front towards the north is en-— 
tire; the hand of innovation ‘has not presumed to violate 
ahy ofits essential features; on the contrary, | plastered 
indows, crumbling walls, ctooked -turvets, a -half-filled 
moat, and a dilapidated bridge, whose single ‘arch ‘bénds 
across the muddy foss, strongly urge the belief, that this 
venerable place is resigned to time to effect without a DepeE 
the gradual decay of the materials. | 

Having long been applied to the purposes of § a farm-house, 
for which its extent and the. size of its rooms renders it 
very commodious, this mansion is no longer known in the 
neighbourhood by any other name, and it is -bonoured4n 
no higher degree by its owner. The néatness of an English 
farm-house certainly does Rot distinguish Great Chalfield ; 
neglect and decay are visible i in every part of the eflifice 
and its accompaniments, and comfort and convenience aire 
disregarded, provided the rooms shelter the, grain, ; and the 
roads which convey it hither, enable loaded waggons to pur- 
sue their sluggish course. The history of the Tropenells, 
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height, occasioned by-a room over them, as at 
Great Chalfield and ‘Kingston Seymour. The 
design of these mansions closely correspond, 
and present the bay with its superincumbent 
room attached to one wing of the front, and ta 
the other the porch. | 

.. This arrangement, as it regards the interior rof 
the bay, is observable at Clevedon, Samlesbury, 
and Melcomb -Bingham, where, however, . by 
giving. these spacious windows an insulated. po- 
tition,. the architect has maintained their ex-~ 
térnal’ elevation, and by superior embellish: 
ments, rendered them very attractive. objects, 
The rooms thus added to. the. hays often. con- 
tained.the window, by means.of which, the host 
and: his family could command a view of.’the 


who formerly resided here, is now reduced to a few brief 
particulars, which I subjoin, and for which I am indebted. 
to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 


a Sir Osbert Tropenell. == 
——) 


a 4 
"Si f Tnapenel Sir Walter; his. brother, of Sapworthox= 


: 7 


Sir Walter=-Catherine, daughter of Sir W. Percy of Great 
| Chalfield. 


Thomas Tropénell,, ob. 1490; had livery by Heor ‘VL of 
"Great Chalfield, by the marriage of whose daughter and 
heir with’ Mr. John Eyre, the estate passed to the Eyres. 


“The Tropenells had very considerable property, besides 
Chalfield, in Wiltshire. 
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banquet in the hall. This is the case at Saniless 
bury and ‘Little Mitton.. The gallery at the 
other end of the hall was sometimeés-tised for 
the same purpose. In the wall over the high 
pace at. Kingston Seymour is a small apertare; 
a substitute for & window, sheltered by a canopy; 
and directed into the apartment above the 
withdrawing-roobm. The number of halls with 
and ‘without windows, for the purposé just de: 
sctibed, is pretty nearly equal. - Among the 
latter, I enumerate Kitham, though it has been 
described by an author from whom [ dissent 
with diffidence, as having one immediately 
under the roof at the upper end. In the plate 
which: accompanies: the remarks in. the ‘sixth 
vohime of the Archeologié, Mr. King bas :du+ 
lineated an arch with mouldings, an extent to 
which the authors of a recent publication of 
cofisiderable merit: have not venttired, even after 
a closé examination of the wall, and a terhoval 
of some of the brick work’ for:the purpose of 
ascertaining the precise form and dimensions 
of the arch.* The height of the ‘supposed 
window from the floor is uncortimon; -but a 
stronger argument against it is, its appearance 
in the roof of the buildings attached to the hall, 


* Plans, elevations, &c, of the Hall of Eltham Palace, by 
Dunnage and Laver, London, 1828. -. a Dy 
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abdve -the.ceiliags of the twp tiera.of state 
apartmentas.and it should. be remarked that, 
if an aperture had originally been formed in 
the:wall, and. aflerwands djled up, the evidence 
of its existence would remain. as conspicuopa 
on..what. is naw the external wall, as wn. the 
eather. side. 

: ‘The: minstrels’ gallery in Haddon hall, wag 
reported to by the family, when they chase to 
have no direct intercourse with the assembled 
visitors in. the space below. . This arrangement 
was.commoen; perhaps, without, exception, in 
the. mansions built during the reigns of , Eliza; 
beth, and . King James; and . the . magnificent 
character of the halls of that age may be wit- 
nessed' at Burton Agnes, Longleat, and Hat- 
field. The screen in the first, is a design of ex- 
‘tgaordinary richness, and that in the last, of 
gyandeur which it is impossible not to admire, 
its, summit reaches nearly to the ceiling, and 
‘gonceals the appearance of a gallery, from which, 
howayer, a view of the room is obtained through 
h:bandsome arcade, . _, 

{he decorations, of, the high pace were. swept 
away, with many other internal embellishments, 
én the misappropriation. of the hall at Eltham. 
A fixed canopy of wood, extending quite across 
the room, might once have adorned this, as it still 
does the halls at Samlesbury, Little Mitton, 
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Boltenj.aad: Adlington...-Ia the last; gamed, ex+ 
amnyile;.the panals exhibit the arms aad, alli- 
ances of thé. Leghs.; and the knots on the. frame 
wark, the :follawing inseription in: angle letters 


beautifully carved: oN da 
4. Ghnenags Legh € Caterina savage ups sas. a. Do’. 
=. cee AY. HOM AGH E tn 


' 'Fhis hall presents .a discordant ‘variety * of 
architecture; of carved and painted Ofnuinents; 
of”: mteresting’ and inelegant ‘embellishnierts 
ft'thay bé ‘remarked as having 4 ‘doorway ‘ott 
the north side of the liigh pace, cdtrésponditig 
tis''ofie ‘inthe bay’at Eltham, and leaditig: to 
some OF tlic - principal: apartments of the mart 
sion. ‘ The cotivenience: of this arrangemerit 
is evident ; ‘bat not so that at ’Tickenham, where 
the dorth upper doorway of the halt leads into 
the open court yard.* ts bend 

The prominent situation of the: Borden, which 
tg advanced ten feet six inches into-'the ‘hall at 
the lower end, was favourable to the display’ of 
handsome decoration, and the ample’space was 
in this instance, adorned so as to correspond 
with the rest of the building. . The last frog- 


t 

®, On each side. of the: ball, between ‘be windows, is 
stane bracket of elegant workmanship, : for the purpose, i 
should seem, of supporting the military trophies which were 
among the most admired decorations of these stately apart- 
ments. 
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ments of tts carvdd work were destroged: about 
ten: years ago, but it appears that the wholeef 
the. perforated tracery was. gone when a draw- 
ing ‘of this.screen was published by the Bockety 
of. Antiquaries in 1782.* a al 
The n main pillars and. beams are all thoat 1 Bow 
remain. Of the five spaces into which the 
front of the screen was separated, the two braad- 
eat cantained doorways, the capitals and spring- 
ers-of whose arches till. lately remained ;--andif 
the rude drawing. before. noticed can, ‘be relied 
on,'the spandrils. were spperbly carved. . The 
middle and side divisions were paneled.fram.top 
te, bottdm, the former with, five: compartments, 
the. latter with four-in.each, the whole sepa 
rated into two. rowa by.a most elegant frieze; 
the upper row only was perforated... That this 
kind of ornament occupied the. spaces.an the 
dides:of. the doorways, and not the double tier 
of broad and, open arches, as shown in:the draw- 
fng-in the Archeologia, is: still evident. -'The 
ornamented frieze is..altogether. omitted,. and 
there is na indication of a gallery. | 
~ Jt; requires no. very: profound knowledge. of 
architecture, to trace in the present. mangled 
skéleton of the screen, all: the component mem- 
bers of the perfect design, though it must be 
confessed that within the last ten years it has 
- * Archeologia, vol. vi. p. 368. 
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éxpetienced considerable damage. Tere has 
been much elegance in the pillars ofthe’ door- 
ways, which: are circular, with ‘slender shafts 
attached to them ; and the upper corni¢e, which 
is broad and very handsome, and probably sur- 
mounted by a highly wrought border. 

The screen now supports a rude frame-werk 
- of wood, which may be mistaken for the remains 
of a gallery, a feature which frequently :be- 
longed to rooms of this class, but orte which 
was so often omitted, that it cannot fairly be 
humbeted among ‘the constituents of the desigu; 
it at least never formed a part of the intetnel 
decoration‘of this Palatial hall; and the passage 
behind the screen at Eltham, wag never coverett 
by a ceiling: ‘The strongest confirmation of 
this dpinion I can add is, that there is no:stdire 
case or doorway by which a gallery could have 
been entered, either from the common level; 
or from the floor of the adjoining apartments. 
- There can exist no doubt that‘ the screen; 
designed to shut from the view of the hall the 
different doorways which: were hetessarily ar- 
ranged behind it, corresponded with those 
which still remain‘unaltered in the hall at Great 
Chalfield, that in the ‘monastic: hall ‘at Milton, 
in Dorsetshire, and the one at Rufford. The 
last differs fram every other with which I am 
acquainted, by standing detached from tlie side 
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walls: the intermediate.spaces form the en, 
trances .to:the hall, the screen itself not being 
perforated. It is entirely covered with orna; 
ments, and is further remarkable on account of 
its form, which is somewhat pyramidi¢al, the 
turrets ascending nearly to the roof. 

Even in this example, where we observe so 
singular a deviation from a settled form and ar- 
rangement, there are two entrances to the hall, 
gne.at each extremity of the screen, which, like 
the middle compartment in the elegant screen 
at Eltham, faces and conceals the doormays 
leading to the kitchen ; but at Bagilly, which is 
altogether a most remarkable stracture,.the side 
spaces form the piers or frame of a lofty and 
handsome. arch in the centre, in which it dogs 
not appear that there ever was a screen. There 
is no less.grandeur than novelty in this design; 
but.that of which Eltham affords so perfect a 
model,. was the commonest at all periods, and 
seems.to have better answered its object than 
any other. 

‘There. remain te be. noticed: only the. two. 
stone doorcases in the. wall opposite the screen, 
and. once ‘the entrances to the kitchen, and its 
appropriate affices.. These arches are plain, and 
the: remains of bolts and hinges prove the care 
with which they have been secuzed, 

_-In the absence of & positive date, I could 
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seurcely desire strongei’ eviderice of the’: dge of 
this building ‘than I shall ‘thention, after having 
oisetved that no conjecture on’ this interesting 
question has hitherto been advanced.¥  ” 
t Tndeed that any memorials of the kind should 
have been overlooked or disregarded, is not sur- 
prising, considering that the subject ‘never has 
been treated like one of uncommon ‘interest; 
and-that the hall of Eltham Palace excited no 
Uiiusual attention; till it was threatened with 
destruction. This menace, though often re- 
peated, will, it is hoped, not be fulfilled.- The 
huilding .is worthy of whatever.sum -it would 
cost. to ‘restore its stabtlity and - ‘magnificence, 
atid interesting enough to be cleared of its en- 
cumbrances, and kept for exhibition | to. the 
curious, and the lovers of our ancient Eaglish 
architecture. 2 ve torte ad 
|, tng Edward the Fourth is the frst st sick 
oft'record who is mentioned as having built: any 
part of Eltham Palace. He, we are informed, 
to his great cost, repaired his house: at ‘Ek 
tham.’ >4 And: though-no part of the building 
is here particularly nanted, yet the architecture 
of the hall bears thé stamp of his age : | namely 
the last’ half of the fifteenth century; and 
" ® Since this was written the badge of Edward. the Fourth 


has heen noticed in, the Literary Gagette, No. 600, Pe 460." 
+ Perambulation, 1596, p. 522. 
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fur ther, one of the. well-known hadges of this mq- 
narch j is a conspicuous ernament in the spandrils 
of the north entrance. .I have before described 
it as a roge en soleil; it is carved with..the.ut- 
most delicacy, is shown in the Title-page, and is 
precisely similar to one drawn an a. contempar 
rary manuscript in the. records of .the British 
Museum.* 


* This ‘badge, surmounted by @- crown, ip beautifully 
carved among the ornaments of the exterior, and interior of {the 
tower gateway of Magdalene college, Oxford. It algo appears 
on the western porch of the chapel, in the pulpit i in St. John’s 
couft, and on the stone door-casé at the foot; arid elit ‘lately 
pn the, wooden. door.at the head 'of \¢thla staircase ‘Iéadnp44 
the libraxy,..A. representation. of this. badge: is.a couspicgns 
ornament, on the breast of a monumental figure of anie¢gle, 
slastic regarded with veneration at Queen's college, as that 
oftheir” founder, Robert ‘Egglesfield. The brass plate was 
peesented by Doctor’ Stukeley to Francis Drake of York’ 
In style and expression it: exactly corresponds with severtl 
clegant. monumental: brasses. in Magdalene College chapel. 
It wag probably, removed from the ancient chapel, af Quedgn’s 
College, and: preserved from the wreck, of similar ; memorial, 
but wants a legénd to prove that it was erected in the last 
half of the fifteenth century (which | is its true date), i in 
meniory'df the fandder: «The. vest’ is highly orhamettell, 
and bordered with the,-rose. en .ggleil.. . 
...The screen which formerly , , pupparted the: rood Tor in 
Keynsham Church near Bristol, exhibits i in the, panels . of 
the cove a. repetition of this badge, which also | appears among 
the decorations-on the north sidé of the’ Deanery in Wells, — 
For the history: of this badge, see’ ‘Wittens ‘Regal H Heral- 
dry, pp. 45, 52. She 
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-. Phis'is not the dnly heraldic device now re- 
niaining on the buikling. The scnlptunes:anthe 
northern cornice and the south bay, are the 
heads.of men and beasts, : hideously deforared. 
"Those in the ceilings of the twe great windows, 
each having had forty-five, are mostly composed 
of roses and foliage. Many of these ornaments 
are entirely obliterated, but several vevy imnter- 
esting devices remain perfect. One in the soath 
bay exhibits the Falcon and Fetterlock, a badpa 
of .King Edward IV. sustained by four angel 
with expanded wings ; another is composed of 
a ribbon intricately intersected; and three in 
the north bay, consist of the rose en:soleik.) 

The reign of Edward the Fourth produced 
many noble monuments of architecture, both 
ecclesiastical and domestic. Somersetshire con- 
tains some very beautiful specimens of - both 
kinds, and other counties are rich in the stylé 
of this period. The king himself seems entiicd 
to a place among the encouragers of architec 
ture. The most noble monument of his tasta 
and bounty, is the chapel. of St. George at | 
Windsor. He also carried on:the building of 
King’s College Chapel, which had been founded, 
and partly erected by his‘ munificent but unfor- 
tunate predecessor, Henry the Sixth; and the 
Palace at Eltham was no inconsiderable instance 
of King Edward’s attachment to the science. 
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. This exampld aldte is sifficiently eminet to 
prove that tie talents of the age were employed; 
arid that thobe talents ‘were powerful and well 
regulated, we are not at liberty to doubt, after 
naming these instances of their successful exer- 
tion.. : 
The precise situation of the Chapel noticé 

in the survey as a “ fair” building, is unknown; 
but it doubtless formed part of the extensive 
pile. to: which the. hall belonged. It was-pro- 
bably.comprehended in that part of the Palace 
built by King Edward the Fourth, whose fourth 
daughter Bridget was born here in the 20th year 
of his rgign, and the next day-baptized i the 
¢hapel by the Bishop of Chichester. 

_ «+The chapel was situated on the upper or prin- 
cipal floor,-and, with the surrounding apartments 
Had, below stairs, thirty-six rooms and offices, 
and two large cellars. One common charac: 
teristic of domestic architecture is the height of 
the windows from the ground, that is, their ap- 
pearance on the upper floor, where all the prin- 
cipal apartments-were almost invariably placed. 
Whether or not this arrangement was originally 
designed, and afterwards persisted in, for secu+ 
rity, it agswered that purpose; and while in some 
instanees it added strength to an already forti- 
fied mansion, in others it formed, excepting the 
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ShOR tte ba Pf oat 
| The west front of. Gosfield Hall . Asi a.. fine 
éxample ‘of this kind of design:: and: Comptem 
Winyate, which ‘is also purely. -domestid;: ae 
having two ‘stories of large windows en: the 
outside.’ Hengrave partakes-of both: these char 
racters, but: Eltham Palace was docsdedly ibuakt 
on the former plan. _° nie tal 
-In-the year 1810 the ground. on: - thie sathes<of 
the Hall within the enclosure, presented pething 
but shrnbs and heaps of loose ‘masonry. ; ‘Khe 
vault in the South-west corner lay open ser ue 
excupied, and the foundation of: a wall: panillel 
to the west side, about thirty feet from: {iti and 
sitty-feet long, exposed to view:. But withiba 
very few years, part of the groiind.‘bas bees 
levelled ; and adjoining the boundary, both: es 
the west and south ‘sides, a‘ variety-of bovels 
built ;a row of pig-sties attached-to the: seisth 
side-of the hall, which is further obstrnetedsby 
a plantation. The other side of. the hall is alsa 
disfigured by mean appendages :.the bey “alone 
appedrs in its full proportions. - - ..- ach 
The Moat has been converted into:a: garden). 
on the south, east, and: north: sides, as far as 
the bridge, beyond which,:and facing the west, 
it remains covered with’ verdure for the food: of 
cattle... | . : 
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The Gardens and pleasure groundsattached to 
the Palace, were enclosed by a high brick wall, 
of-which a considerable portion remains towards 
the: est and: north, and is seen near the road. 
by which.the ruins-are approached. A venerable 
Gateway will not escape the antiquary's obser- 
vation: it is more lofty than the wall, and con- 
structed wholly.of brick; the arch is broad, 
handsomely shaped, and well constructed, sur-. 
ipunted.by a-high centre; between. a low. side 
parapet, aud retaining fragments of.a strong 
cement with: which the: arch: has beea. covered 
teappear: like stone:: . : 
+: Ehisi gsteway and wall are shown in. the. plan, 
te:which:I have.made.such . frequent reference, 
and one enil of the. bakehouse, joined - to ‘the 
latter in an acute angle, now forms the wall ofan. 
owt-house: the other end is joined to the corner. 
ef:the Palace:by a short wall. The object of 
the.plan couldisurely have been no. other. than. 
to .dastinguish. the:number, situation, and condi- 
tion of the whole range of offices, without any. 
abtention.to exact relative position or proportion, 
either.as regarded thamelyes,.or the main build- 
ings ofthe. Palace... - -- 

.. Nearly at.the further ond of. the wall i is & ecoall 
Cottage entitled to notice.from its age, which is 
equal tothat.of the gateway, early in the six~ 
teenth century. The outer door, and a passage 

H 
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of. taudely constructed tintber, are all the FRNA 
jng evidences of antiquity, - +. |: 

It is perhaps carrying conjecture. too far to 
suppose this building to have been an appemdage 
to the.store-house, whioh the artist of ‘the old 
plan has, with so little regard to fidelity, joined.to 
‘the east side of the Palace. However, allaw- 
ing for space, the sityation of this house ig, apt 
in other respects remote from accuracy, .. ;,,} 

. The.road from the, village tq ithe Palage:hgs 
not.entirely lost its.ancient.chargcter or beauty. 
’ Part of the avenie which once lined the whole 
way, still shelters the approach to the; bridge ; 
and on the left is seen. the modern, mansign- 
house withia a small park, whose magniffcent 
eaks and elms form.the chigf beauty of. the 
acanety now - hordering on the azchitectgyal 
remains. _ 4 Ong 

Qn. the. right, beyond the line of trees, dea 
row of respectable dwellings, among-which aye 
discoverable some remains of antiquity, partigu- 
larly in the corner house; composed of brick apd 
wood, with a high roof, and a remarkable. stagk 
of: chimneys ; this hquse is noticed inthe eld. 
plan as the chandry or general storehouse, agd 
seems to Have stood alone, 

. There were three Parks attached to Eltham 
Palace. The Great Park, the Little ar Middje 
Park, and Horne Park (the last, enclosed: by 
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Waward thePourth); altogether containing about 
1814 acres, to which must be added the demesne 
‘Fantis of nearly 400 acres. 
- The quatitity and value of the timber on the 
‘ sound at the time of the survey, may be calcu. 
‘Fated from: the following statement: the orna- 
‘mental trees, or such as were ‘old and decayed’ 
Jwere numbered at upwards of 4000, and those 
for the use of the navy at 3700; of these 2620 
‘bdlonpéd to' Horne or Lee Park, situated in 
‘Eltham ‘and ‘Lee, containing 336 acres ‘1 rood. 
2: Phe deer were destroyed, ‘and the parks dié- 
‘mantled by the soldiers:iand common people, im- 
“thddiately after their seizure by the Parliament. 
Jt: "As wothing certain is known respecting: the 
‘ibis e ‘of the baildings whose remnants still exist, 
5498 ni fiot surprising that the period when the’ first 
house was erected on the ground at present: oc- 
‘cupied, ‘is altogether a matter of conjectare. 
“It stood’ as has been supposed, on the spot for- 
‘Hittly distinguished by the marsion in which 
mL iva Henry the Third, in the fifty-fifth year of 
‘ris’ reign, kept his Christmas, “ accompanied 
leith lis’ queene and nobilitie, and this (belike) 
las the first warming of the house (as ‘I may call 
it) after that Bishop Beke had'finished his worke. 
‘For I do ‘not hiereby gather that hitherto the 
‘King had any ‘property in it, forasmuch as the 
pritices'in those daies used commonly both to 
H 2 
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gqjoyrne ,for their, pleasures,: And to pass . their 
set solemnities in abbaies and.in bishaps houses.” ne 

Anthony Beke, Bishop’ of Durham,. succeed- 
ing John De Vesci,. who. obtained A. grant, of 
this property from Edward the First, bestowed 
great cost:on the. buildings, and. dying, here 
March 3d, 1310, granted the reversion of El- 
tham House, with. its appurtenances, to the 
Crown. 
| Lambard, who. quotes Leland, says, that ‘Bi 
shop. Beke : “was either the very author, or the 
first beautifier of this: house,” . 

_, King ‘Edward the, Second resided here ; ‘and 

nthe ninth year of his reign, A. D. 1815, bis 
en was delivered, ofa son, called, from. tt 
place of his birth, John of Eltham. Edward the 
Third, in the fourth year of. his reign, held. A 
Parliament. in this: Palace; and thirty-four :years 
afterwards entertained John King. of France 
(who had been his. prisoner) with great splen- 
dour. The same King again held a, Parliament 
here, in 1875, and Lionel his third son kept-his 
Christmas here in 1847. , Richard the Second 

resided much at Eltham, and took great delight 

in the pleasantness of the place. Henry the 
Fourth frequently resided here, and, kept.,his. 
last Christmas in this Palace. Henry the Fifth 


* Perambulation. 
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sis résided’ at Eltham %‘ and‘ Heniy the Sixth 
madé this Palace his principal residence. 

' Edward: the Fourth ‘repairéd the buildings 
with much cost, and in 1482 kept a splendid 
Christmas: -heré with great feasting. 

Henry the Seventh built a handsome front to 
this Palace towards the moat, and usually re- 
sided here, dining in the great hall with all his 
officers. Henry the Eighth neglected Eltham 
Palace, though he sometimes resided in it, and 
in 1535 and 1527 kept his. Whitsuntide and 
Christmas here; but ‘ this house, by reason of 
the néarness to Greenwich, hath not been ‘so 
‘predtly esteemed, the rather also:fér that the 
pleasures ‘of ‘the emparked.groundes here, may 
‘be in manner. as well enjoyed, the Court lying 
‘at'Greenwich, as if it were at this house itselfe.” 
“'-« Humfrey, the Dake of Gloucester and Pro- 
tector of the Realme, was the first that laid’the 
foundations of the fair building in the towne, 
and ‘tower in the parke at Greenwich, and called 
‘it hid Manor of Pleasance. After him Edward 


the Fourth bestowed some cost to erilarge the: 


‘work.’ ‘Henry the Seventh followed, and beau- 
‘tified the’ house with the addition of the brick 
“front towards the water ‘side. But’ Henry the 
‘Rightli,as he exceeded all his progenitors in set- 
ting up of sumptuous housing, so he spared no 
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costiin.gdraishine Greenwich, till: he;shad wade. 
ita pleasant, ‘perfect, and princely palace.?* 

-.. The-beicks -which were used in. the construc- 
tion: of. this edifice, whose extent and noble ¢ha- 
facter. are very well represented in'a drawirig of 
the age of Queen Mary, were supplied from 
the kilns at Eltham, ¢ or, in other words, the 
matériais which had been provided for the repa- 
ration: or re-edification of the: more’ aticrent' 
Palace, were,-on its desertion. for Greenwiuh;: 
removed thither for the improvement of that: 
bailding: 2-0 ae 

Tite is daily raking havoc amongst the cu-. 
rgous temains of domestic architecture, and his 
injuries ate no where more conspicuous than at 
Kitham... In those instances where they are said ° 
to:be preserved, it is generally without care or’ 
expense, and they must therefore gradually yield ' 
te the influence of their insidious enemy. — 

But, after all, Innovation is the most dread’ 
foe to Antiquity. Subtle and plausible, its pro-- 
selytes are numerous and powerful; its opera- 
tions are active and decisive.. Time produces” 


* 


* Perambulation. 

+ This drawing of “ Placentia and the town of Green- 
wich,” with others of Hampton Court, Richmond Palace, , 
Oatlands, and a view of London, were brought from Flan- 
ders, and are now in the possession of Mrs. Satherland: 

$ Harris. 
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decay ; reparation follows in a useful -building ; 
in a:merely ornamental one, already a ruin, the 
injury is slowly, and almost imperceptibly, how- 
ever certainly, inflicted: but Innovation sweeps 
away all at once; the weak and the substantial 
are. involved in one common ruin ; and what to- 
day might have thrown great light on some ob- 
scure but interesting feature of history or man- 
ners, to-morrow may be levelled with the dust, 
depriving us perhaps of the sole surviving evi- 
dence on the subject of our researches. 

Iam not aware of having omitted any inte- 
resting particular either in the history of El-. 
tham Palace, or in the architecture of its remains, 
and am sensible how inadequate are descriptions 
of this kind to their subjects. The pencil may, 
but the pen cannot, do justice to the architec. 
taral detail of Eltham Hall, and it must be al- 
lowed that the ability to produce so perfect a 
work of art could not have been gained without 
great exertions of the mental powers; and that 
to have pierced so deeply into the intricacies of 
science, in ages comparatively rude, and cer- 
tainly destitute of many advantages which the 
moderns possess for the purpose, is a merit but 
ill requited with the appellations of Goth, and 
Barbarian. : 

If our early architects retained not their high 
estate, but sunk too soon into puerility and ex- 
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travagance; they’ shared: but’ theedmnen lot-of 
humanity ; and, at any-rate,‘it- it begomee us to 
mapnify and: deride their ‘defects: till,-with ithe 
‘Itmmense: accessions: of knowledge ‘of whieh: we 
aire ‘accastomed to boast, we makb: a. much 
meurer approach, I-will not say to. superiority; 
or.even equality, but to the humble -imitatiog 
ofithew zeal, their liberality, and their: taste, 
asi displayed in their. surviv ng morladhenitsi: OL 
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aia ocp ab: ens ie Q _ “is September 1.828; , age 
vi Harmam Hause is. now: under. sepair: ~ fhe. 
preservation. of thig- noble. monumentcof-ancient: 
English, Architecture is an honour to the Coun- 
try ;. and the admirers of this exquisite building. 
will learn with pleasure, that Mr Smirke has. 
had the control of its partial restitution. 

The roof has been stripped of its externaFco- 
vering, and thus distinctly exhibits the beauty of 
its carpentry, and the extent of its injuries. It is. 
wholly constructed of Chesnut,.the strength and: 
solidity of which, though: unimpaired by time. 
alone, are in many places destroyed by the ope-. 
rations of the weather. The upper or western 
part has suffered the most from neglect: the 
cornices and beams, which were dangerously de- 
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‘payed save been‘ repaired, ad pethapscesstored 
40 theispotiginal- stability... we 
+The. following: observations on:-the, Jobnatguite 
" tion-of the roof merit. publication... The.princi- 
pal.-wall-plate, measuring 11 inches-by.20,.is 
rabbeted into. the- connice, of: which .it forms-a 
part; and which’ is further secured: by wedges 
¥@ inches'.by 8, and 13 thick. -These together 
form-the-bold and handsome cluster: of mould- 
ings which crowns the walls on both sides. The 
two plates were wedged and pinned. together, 
and composed a mass -of astonishing firmness. 
These beams have been partly cut away, and 
the’space supplied with brick-work which sup- 
poits the: new rafter-plate, which is fixed: 13 
inehes.above the level of the ancient one. 


r. 


Section of the wa!l- plates, cornice, and parapet. 
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yf bbs nestotation aed: Security’ of: dhe: messeras 
most principal, which had.snuak osonsiberablly 
Relow:iés ancient evel, have. been edtertalll by 
poweéniul exertions, /The ‘early ddcayofceonme 
af.the ptincipal.timbers -is attested -by- the:suby 
stantial. nepairs:.whiech have. been: made-in . the 
shihe.plaees. where decay has again: rendered 
similar precautions necessary... Kororerly:; the 
deficiencies were supplied with Chesnut, which 
is now substituted by Oak,. strongly belted and 
strapped with. Izen, . Whatever. might. save oc- 
casioned the -anjuny.which was arsested several 
centuries aga, it. is, certain that. the. mischief, 
which has been, in aperation with. silent celerity 
upwards of fourseore years: to the presemt time, 
was not accelerated by the dry-rot; which has 
not been discovered in any part of the building, 
excepting a smalt spot in the principal wall-plate 
over the South bay-window. 

The main beams of the roof are full 19 inches 
square, and 28 feet long, ‘perfectly straight and 
sound throughout, and are the produce of trees 
of the most stately growth. A forest. tnust-have 
yielded its choicest, tiinber for the supply of this 
building ; and ‘it'-i8 evident that the matértal 
has been wrought with incredible Jahour..an 
admirable skill “As‘it‘has been stated -that'thé 
' joints and ‘mouldings of the roof were secured 
by wooden pins only, it-may nét:be' superfluous 
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to:remark dhat the struoture is held together by 
the:astistance of mails, =. - fe rh 

’ "The ‘present repairs are limited to thereof! 
the parapet. ‘by which it is protected, ‘and thg 
buttresses by which it is upheld. ‘The’ Bay; 
windows are not to be redeemed from. the:ruin 
into which they are fast sinking ; and the: Halt 
is again: to'be used as-a Barn. Doe Laas 


« The Hall, where oft in feudal pride 7 
TE NO Ody England’ s Peers to council came ; 
‘3:1 + When. Cressy's field: spread far and wide ° 
iow... Bdward:of Windsor's warlike fame; °c) 
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| Whose rafter'd roof and portals tong ~ ' aE TOS 
i'r) Rahg while unnumber'd ‘harps awoke 56) 014 
tc..* New-echoes but the tthresher’s gong, © sess: 
neat + Or the sad. flail's incessant stroke.” * ne y 


. ANCIENT HALLS, AND OTHER BUILDINGS, 


iii: INCIDENTALLY NOTICED IN THIS WORK. 
Abbotsbury Barn 31. ——“‘Blickling 13. oO 
Adiington 88..  ..«  «. Blithfield 18 2. 2 | i 
Askham 20. _ + Bodiham Castle 39. ' 
Athelhampston 83. | Bolton 24, 88. : 
Bagilly-28, 24, 81, 91. Bramhall 61, 62. 

Barsham, East 7. . Bramshill 19, 

Beuconsfield Rectery’ 27. - Burleigh 19. 

Bermondsey 52. _. + Burton Agnes 19.. 

Berkeley Castle 44 Chalfield, Great 52, 84, 85, 90. 


* Eltham, a poem by the Rey. S.J. Allen... 
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Cheynes 18, 61. 

Clevedon Court 52, 85. 

Compton Winyate 9, 10, 29, 
44, 62, 96. 

Costessey 18. 

Cotehele House 6. 

Cowdray 44, 52, 73. 

Crosby Hall 83. 

Earl’s Coln 21. 

Eastbury ‘10. 

East Grinstead Church 6). 

Evercreech 9, 10. 

Exeter, Trinity Church 75. 

Flaundon, Priest's house 16. 

Gosfield 96. 

Glastonbury Barn 31. 

Greenwich Palace 101, 102.: 

Guildhall London 70, 

Gwydir 63. 

Haddon Hall 9, 44, 87.. 

Hadlow Place 21, 27. 

Halstead 21.° . 

Hampton Court 12, 80. 

Hardwicke 19, ° 

Hatfield 87. 

Hengrave 1, 9, 10, 18, 19, 
61, 96. 

Hurstmonceaux 44). 

Kidlington Church 74. 


. Kingston Seymour 9, 52, 85, 
86. 


Laurence Waltham 25. 
Lees Priory 29, 60. 
Little Mitton 24, 86, 87. 
Longleat 19, 87. 
Malvern, Great 81. 
Marl Place 27. 
Maxstoke 29. 

Mayfield 10, 52. - 
Melbury 7. 


Melcomb Bingham 85. 
Mere, Fisherman's hut 16, | 
Methley 49, 52. 

Milton Abbey 90, 
Montacute 19. 

Moreton 61. 

Naworth 20. . 

Norton St. Philip 62. 
Ockwell 26. 


Oxo’, Christ Church 5A, 


57, 80. 
—— Magdalene College 15, 
80, 93. 
New College 80. 
Cross Inn 16. 


‘Placentia, Greenwich 101. 


Penshurst 12, 52. 

Pilton Barn 31. 

Raby Castle 11, 12. 

Rushton 9, 10.. 

Rufford 90. _ 

St. Donat’s 83. 

Salisbury Deanery 7.. - 

Samlésbury 23, 29, 62, 85, 
86, 87. 

Savoy Palace 75. 

Sherborne Barn 31, 

Smethells 23, 81. 

Stanton St. Quintin 7. 

Sunning Hill Church 25. 

Thornbury Castle 18, 44, 54. 

Thorpland 9, 18. 

Tickenham 9, 52, 88.’ 


. Wenlock, Prior’s house 11,12. . 


Westminster Hall and Palace 
80, 70, 80. ° 

Winchester 75. 

Windsor Castle 54. ' 

Wingfield Manor House 9,83. 

Wraxhall, Great 19, 

Yanwarth 20. 
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